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“Yes, music is the prophet’s art 
Among the gifts that God hath sent, 
One of the most magnificent.” 

Longfellow: Christus 


To the Reader 


Alene is an attempt to retell in non-technical language 
the story of one of the world’s greatest geniuses. It is 
not entirely fortunate for Bach that his biography has 
been entrusted almost exclusively to the learned pro- 
fessors and technicians of the musical fraternity. For 
with their analyses and minutiae they have scared away 
the average music lover. By their very learning they 
have obscured some of the finest and most lovable traits 
of the great master, and of not a little of his music, too. 
One gets the impression from his biographers that they 
have been very little concerned with making Bach 
human or interesting. 

They seem also to have missed Bach the Christian 
individual and church member. The peculiar failure 
to stress adequately this element in Bach’s life is all the 
more surprising in view of the fact that the great bulk 
of his voluminous compositions, as well as the meager 
letters and statements that have come down from his 
hand, speaks unmistakably of Bach the Christian. In- 
deed, it is almost impossible to have an adequate concep- 
tion even of Bach the musician unless one is aware of 
the important part his church and his faith played in 
his work and his art throughout his busy life.’ His lead- 
ing biographies, however, appear to consist for the most 
part of minute descriptions of this and that and of 
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“His [Bach’s] musical constitution being the purest and 
noblest and most full of human feeling and emotion ever 
possessed by a composer, the art of music is more indebted 
to him than to any other composer who ever lived, especially 
for the extension of the art of expression.”—C. H. H. Parry. 


extremely technical analyses of his music. Part of this 
is, of course, understandable. 

There is comparatively little in Bach’s sedentary life 
on which to build a plot as the reading world looks upon 
these things. He did not travel far and wide as have 
many other famous men. On the map of Germany, a 
quadrilateral representing territory two hundred miles 
long and a hundred miles wide would enclose practically 
all the land Bach ever saw. He lived'a quiet and orderly 
life. He loved his art, his home, and his God. His life 
was not filled with the action and the escapades that 
make exciting narrative. Yet Bach’s was an intensely 
interesting personality; his life history is a story full of 
action and replete with human interest. 

Bach had slept fifty years in his grave before a biog- 
rapher arose to proclaim his name and fame with any- 
thing like enthusiasm or understanding. That was Jo- 
hann Nikolaus Forkel in 1802. The great master had 
been dead seventy-five years before there was anything 
like a revival of his music. He had been dead a full cen- 
tury before any systematic or comprehensive efforts 
were put forth to make his manuscripts accessible to 
the world. Then the Bach Gesellschaft began its slow 
but epochal work of publishing his works, a task which 
took fifty years and was made possible only through 
private subscriptions. Since then his growth in world- 
wide esteem has been steady and sure, although the ten- 
dency has still persisted to keep him the peculiar prop- 
erty of professional musicians and technicians. 
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“I have always kept one end in view, namely, with all good 
will to conduct well-ordered church music to the honor of 
God.”’—Bach, in his letter of resignation at Muhlhausen, 
June 25, 1708. 


Not until our own day has there been anything like 
a mass acclaim and acceptance of Bach. The two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth gave tremen- 
dous impetus to this movement. It was helped also by 
the perfecting of phonograph recording and radio and 
by brilliant re-orchestrations and adaptations by men 
like Leopold Stokowsky and others. But the rank and 
file of music lovers have still not accepted him. There 
are still critics and writers who label him a classicist of 
such deep dye as to be without feeling and without 
appeal. 

Not least conspicuous has been the repudiation of 
Bach by his own church, at least in America. We praise 
him with flowery phrases but without enthusiasm. We 
boast of the musical heritage that he has left and which 
we claim as peculiarly our own, and then lay it blandly 
aside. We sing the same chorales that his hands worked 
with and forever glorified, rendering them often in their 
original out-moded form with a pertinacity that has 
survived a hundred years of the American gospel hymn, 
but one searches in vain for the name of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach in our hymnbooks. 

This snubbing of our church’s greatest musical gen- 
ius, who lived more with its hymns than anyone else 
has ever done, is so conspicuous that one must look for 
some reason for it.” Is Bach so difficult that modern 
throats are unable to sing what the half-grown sons of 
Thuringian peasants two hundred and twenty-five years 
ago could master? Is it true, after all, that he is too 
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“4 mere old-fashioned big-wig stuffed with learning.”—A 
musical contemporary of Mendelssohn, speaking of Bach. 


ponderously classical? If we are ready to admit that he 
soars so tremendously high that our plodding musical 
minds are unable to follow him, then it is time to set to 
work re-elevating our taste. For the Lutheran church 
likes to claim the highest development and ideals of 
them all, in its mighty chorales and church music. 

It is true that Bach is classical. Form comes first with 
him. He is a musical weaver. He can also nod at times 
and preach too long. But he always has something to 
say. And he is never cheap. He can splash colors, too, 
and laugh and cry and joke and talk slang. He can be 
as descriptive as you please, and tense and dramatic and 
explosive with feeling. How can a man who had twenty 
children, who defended himself stoutly against students, 
faculty, church wardens, city councils, competitors, 
maligners, and critics alike, be called devoid of feeling? 
How can one who lived as heartily as Bach did, who 
loved and lost, and wept and laughed, and ate and 
chatted and visited as he did keep his feelings out of his 
music? Almost every mood and experience of his life is 
reflected somewhere in his music, if one but look for it, 
from the jolting of wagons, the guod-libets, and domes- 
tic scenes of his home life, to the agonized farewells, the 
angel voices, and the heavenly visions of his most in- 
spired moments. Let us explore all of these, and the old 
master will come alive again for us too. 

Fettered and handicapped by inadequate orchestras, 
imperfect organs, listless and unbalanced choirs, and an 
even more listless public, Bach never was really free to 
soar except on paper and in dreams. And since his day, 
technical, unimaginative interpretation, plus tradition 
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“Bach, formerly frowned upon by the generality as academic, 
‘high brow,’ ‘a cold mathematical precisian,’ is now the idol 
of a widening public which finds in his music the very quali- 
ties in which it was once supposed deficient.” 


—C. 58. Terry, 1932 


and scholasticism, has done but little to add to the pub- 
lic’s appreciation. Bach represents the musical genius of 
the Lutheran Church. Even if for no other reason, Lu- 
therans should be leaders in cherishing and demonstrat- 
ing his music. Bach’s music is not stiff and dead and cold. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves that we are 
underlings!” 

LAURENCE N. FIELD. 
Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, 
June 1942. 


“The history of every individual should be a bible”—Novalis 


OPPOSTUE PAGE 


A reproduction of one of the manuscript pages of Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio.”” The choral melody here used is 
‘From Heaven Above to Earth I Come.” Note the SDGL 
at the end (Soli Deo Gloria—To God Alone the Glory). 


ae [os 
‘JESU JUVA” 
“JESUS HELP ME” 


This, or a similar invocation heads a great number of 
Bach’s manuscripts. Other heads are “Soli Deo Gloria” 
(“S. D. G.’’), initialed or written out in full; “In Jesus’ 
Name,” etc. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach's Ancestry 
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“In his piano compositions, Bach is more modern than Haydn, 
Mozart, or even Beethoven. While writing for the imperfect 
clavichords and harpsichords of his time, he had in his mind 
a prophetic vision of the modern grand piano; on that alone 
can justice be done to his superb compositions of this class.” 


—H. T. Finck 


Prelude 


Johann Sebastian Bach's Ancestry 


A. Generally Speaking 


ee was frequenting Thuringia’s oldest univer- 
sity (Erfurt) when the earliest known Bach appeared 
in its neighborhood. Bismarck was thirty years old when 
the, last direct musical male descendant passed unre- 
marked to his rest. Seven generations separate these dis- 
tant relatives. Between them, all but a few were 
musicians, many being geniuses. Erfurt musicians were 
called ““Bachs” long after any Bachs were left to fiddle 
or tread an organ among them. How did this great musi- 
cal river originate and what was its course? There are 
many source-rivulets. 

The first was around Arnstadt at the opening of the 
sixteenth century when the first Bach appears at Graf- 
enroda: Hans Bach. His descendants lived there for 
generations after him. 

The second was at Wechmar, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. His name was also Hans. He was the 
great-ereat-great-grandfather, in direct line, of Johann 
Sebastian. 

The third, at Ohrdruf. There Margaret Bach appears 
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“Throughout six generations, there were hardly two or three 
members of this family who did not inherit a natural talent 
for music and make the cultivating of this art the principal 
occupation of their life.’—Forkel. 


as a bride on the records of 1564. Her descendants were 
musically known up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. She was a remote aunt of Sebastian. 

The fourth, at Wolfes. Kunz Bach appears as a bride- 
' groom on the records of 1568. Also Caspar Bach. He 
was the first Bach to settle at Arnstadt. 

The fifth, at Rockhausen. Wolf Bach comes into view 
about the last half of the sixteenth century. His branch 
did not survive long. 


Also Johann Bach, who died in 1676. Also Nikol Bach, 
one of the few that went wrong. He was stabbed in a 

drunken brawl in 1646. Also Jakob Bach, whose branch 
went over to Bindersleben. It eventually produced 
Johann Christoph Bach, Sebastian’s great-uncle. 


All of these streams but one are ere long lost in the 
sands of oblivion. That one was the Wechmar rivulet. 
It survived, and we can trace its widening course pretty 
definitely to Johann Sebastian Bach himself, and beyond. 
Sebastian himself compiled its registry, which is still 
preserved. It contains brief notes on fifty-three Bachs, 
the latest being connected with No. 50, and dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1735, the birthday of his youngest son, 
Johann Christian. Others of Sebastian’s sons, however, 
continued the registry down to 1743. A later copy ex- 
tends it in another hand to 1815, closing with the name 
of Simon Friederich Bach. There are fifty-three names 
in all. Seven other Bach genealogies are in existence, 
however, of which three carry the stream down to our 
day. Paul Bach of Weimar (alive in 1928) having one; 
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“Why immortalize the Jukes and Jesse Jameses as examples 
of heredity? Why not the Beechers and the Bachs instead?” 


Carl Oskar Bach of Berlin (also alive in 1928) having 
another; and Bernhard Bach of Witten, Prussia, having 
a third. The latter is a descendant of Sebastian’s oldest 
brother. None of these are musicians. 


B. Sebastian's Direct Ancestry 


1. Hans Bach. Not much is known of him. Remem- 
bered mainly as the father of Veit Bach, who first 
brought the blossoms of music into the Sebastian Bach 
tree. 


2. Veit Bach. Lived at Wechmar but had probably 
also lived in Hungary. He was Sebastian’s great-great- 
grandfather, a miller and baker*® by trade, and named 
after Saint Vitus, the patron saint of the place. Sebas- 
tian himself says of him, “What he most delighted in 
was to take with him into the mill his lute and play it 
while grinding. A pretty noise the pair of them must 
have made! However, it taught him to keep time. And 
that is apparently how music first came into our fam- 
ily.” Veit died March 8, 1619, and was buried the same 
day. He likely had several children but the registry 
allots him only two: Lips who died in 1620 and does 
not concern our story, and Johannes Hans who was 
called ““Spielman.” 

3. Johannes Hans (‘Spielman’) Bach. Died - 1626. He 
was Sebastian’s great-grandfather, and the first of the 
lineage to make music his means of livelihood. He 
started, however, as a baker. He was popular as a player 
and as a man. He died during the terrible plague that 
carried off five hundred three of his village’s eight hun- 
dred inhabitants that year. Hans “Spielman” was per- 
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“Stor arv det er for mannen 
Av godtfolk vera fédd.” 
—Vinje 


haps the most picturesque of Sebastian’s ancestors. But 
recent investigations have robbed him of much of the 
fun and ribaldry that have gathered around his name 
because of a couple of wrongly ascribed pictures. He 
had three sons: 

a. Johannes, the eldest, 1604-1673. A precocious mu- 
sician, the ancestor of a whole line of musicians of whom 
at least two attained fame. The line goes way down to 
our day to Carl Oskar, living in Berlin. The use of 
‘““Bachs” and “musicians” as synonyms dates back to 
Johannes when he was organist at Erfurt, other musical 
Bachs being there. 

b. Heinrich, the youngest, 1615-1692. The first Bach 
at Arnstadt and organist there for fifty years. 

c. Christoph. 1613-1661. He was Sebastian’s grand- 
father. 


4. Christoph Bach, Sebastian’s grandfather. He was 
“town musician” at Arnstadt and Erfurt. Not quite so 
conspicuous musically as his father and grandfather, 
but a true Bach and a respected man. He had three 
sons and at least one daughter, who was an imbecile. Her 
brother (Sebastian’s father) was especially good to her, 
and when she died in 1679, a beautiful funeral sermon 
was preached for her that is worth quoting. Christoph’s 
three sons were: ) 

a. Georg Christoph, the oldest, 1642-1697. He was 
cantor at Schweinfurt and at other places; a good musi- 
cian, held in high esteem. | 

b. Johann Christoph, 1645-1693, musician at Arn- 
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“And God gave to Heman fourteen sons and three daughters. 
All these were under the hands of their father for song in 
the house of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, 
for the service of the house of God.”—Ii Chronicles 25:5-6. 


stadt and a very likable fellow. He was the twin brother 
of Sebastian’s father. 


c. Johann Ambrosius, Sebastian’s father, 1645-1695. 
5. Johann Ambrosius Bach. It is too bad that less is 


known about his life and career than that of his twin 
brother Christoph. Ambrosius was born February 22, 


- 1645, at Erfurt. In 1654 the family moved to Arnstadt. 


In 1661 his father died and the family was broken up. 
The following years are rather obscure, but by 1667 he 
was a member of Erfurt’s “musician band.” The twins, 
Ambrosius and Christoph, were so much alike that it is 
said that at times their own wives could not tell them 
apart. They played the same instruments, violin and 
organ, and had the same style and mannerisms in their 
playing. They even suffered from the same bodily ail- 
ments and died only two years apart, in their best years. 
They had similar positions in neighboring towns, Chris- 
toph being organist at Arnstadt and Ambrosius at 
Eisenach. 

On April 8, 1868, Ambrosius married Elisabeth 
Lammerhirt, who was destined to be the mother of the 
immortal Sebastian. Elisabeth Lammerhirt was born 
February 24, 1644, and was accordingly a year older 
than her husband. She had a respectable genealogy of 
her own into which the name of various Bachs played 
not infrequently. She, too, was of Thuringian stock, 
and her family, while not conspicuous in music, was at 
least musical. The daughter of Valentin Lammerhirt, a 
respectable municipal councilor and a furrier by trade, 
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“The whole family of the Bachs were full of a native and 
pithy originality, and hardly one of the illustrious musicians 
it produced, including Sebastian and his generation, ever 
visited Italy for the development of his talent, or benefited by 
the instruction of a foreign master.” —Spitta 


she was by no means destitute when she married Am- 
brosius. They had probably met at her aunt Hedwig’s 
home, two of whose sons were members of the musician- 
band to which Ambrosius belonged. 

After their marriage they stayed at Erfurt until after 
the birth of their first two sons. The first died in infan- 
cy. The second, Johann Christoph, was the one with 
whom Sebastian was destined to live at Ohrdruf for a 
while after the death of his father. From Erfurt the 
family moved to Eisenach. 

Times were hard and living was not easy the years 
following the terrible Thirty Years’ War. The year be- 
fore Sebastian was born, the father had an opportunity 
to better himself by moving back to Erfurt. But all of 
Eisenach, from the duke down, were loath to lose him, 
so he consented to stay. Thus it happened by the destiny 
of God that Eisenach became the birthplace of one of 
the greatest musical geniuses that this planet has pro- 
duced. Sebastian Bach was the son of a master musician. 
It was experienced hands that taught him the correct 
positions on the viol and violin when he was a boy. All 
the accumulated family genius of the past was concen- 
trated on him. He was destined to surpass them all. 
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Book One 
Fisenach 1685-1695 


“In every epoch of the world, the great event, parent of all 
others, is it not the arrival of a Thinker?” 


—Carlyle: Heroes and Hero Worship 


The Place 


Pe. SEBASTIAN BacH was born at Eisenach, Ger- 
many, Saturday, March 21, 1685, Old Style (New Style 
March 31). The following Monday he was baptized in 
the St. Georgenkirche. He was named after one of his 
sponsors, Sebastian Nagel, who did not live to witness 
his illustrious namesake’s career. 

A more appropriate place for Sebastian Bach to be 
born could hardly be imagined. There was the inspira- 
tion of its scenery: situated in the center of Germany’s 
most fertile districts, sheltered by the nearby famous 
Thuringian forest. There was the inspiration of the 
place: Luther had lived here after his abduction by his 
friends on his return from Worms. At the nearby castle 
he had translated the Bible, written tracts and sermons, 
and labored incessantly. For Luther, too, was a Thu- 
ringian. Here, too, had lived gentle, queer Saint Eliza- 
beth, betrothed at four, married at fourteen, widowed 
at twenty, and dead at twenty-four, who had given 
away her estate to help the poor and had nursed them, 
too, through loathsome diseases; but who had also aban- 
doned her own four little ones and kneeled naked all 
night before the high altar of her church in token of 
her complete renunciation, with that queer logic of 
medieval piety, all in the name of her Lord. 

There was also the musical inspiration of the locality. 
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“Bach: to whom music owes almost as great a debt as religion 
owes to its Founder.” —Robert Schumann 


Eisenach had been the seat of the old minnesingers: 
Walter von der Vogelweide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
and others who had made it famous, even as Wagner 
-, was later to add to its fame with his classic Tannhauser 
Minnesinger scene. 


The house of Bach’s birth is still preserved and is 
now a Bach museum. It fronted on a wide, cobbled 
street leading steeply toward the famous Wartburg 
castle south of town, where Luther had lived. A ram- 
bling, interesting place: the front doorway opened into 
a medieval interior with red brick floor, smoke-and- 
weather-blackened walls, and a beamed ceiling. On the 
right were two small rooms for domestic use. On the 
left was a large room, serving, it is said, as a sort of barn 
or granary and, we may be sure, play place for the chil- 
dren. The living rooms were upstairs, reached by a solid 
oak stairway, curving sharply and with a sort of land- 
ing halfway up. Upstairs was the kitchen, with its great, 
yawning fireplace and chimney like a smithy’s forge. A 
wooden shelf surrounded it, for pots and pans, and the 
floor was flagged. Next to the kitchen, off the landing, 
was a small dining room with a window in line with the. 
front door, doubtless so that approaching visitors could 
be easily noted, of whom there were always plenty at 
the sociable Bach home. Off this landing again was also 
a larger room, likely for the use of apprentices. At the 
front of the house, above the entrance, was a tiny room 
where Sebastian is said to have been born. A heavy four- 
poster now all but fills it, while a wooden cradle, the 
counterpart of the one that he rocked and slumbered 
in, stands beside it. From the wall, the famous old shoe- 
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“We are treading the same hallowed ground a saint has trod.” 
—Robinson, at Patmos 


maker poet and hymn-writer, Hans Sachs, smiles down. 
Three other rooms, each with a dormer window, mak- 
ing up the attic, were likely used as sleeping quarters for 
apprentices. 

Amid these surroundings we can imagine little Se- 
bastian playing and working, dreaming and observing. 
Music-lover that he was, we can see his child fingers 
feeling out the correct positions on the fingerboard of 
his viol and violin, under the stern but capable tutorship 
of his father, or sitting, perhaps, in rapt attention near 
him in the organ loft of the St. Georgenkirche, listen- 
ing to the many voices of the instrument of which he 
was to be such a complete master some day. Or even on 
the organ bench beside him, pulling away at its clumsy 
stops, trying to reach its pedals, and thumbing the al- 
ready well-thumbed manuscripts on its music rack. 


The Child 


See was eight years old when he started 
school. His way led past the famous gabled Lutherhaus, 
immortalized as the home of the good dame Cotta who 
took in the young reformer-to-be almost two centuries 
before, while yonder at the end of the climbing street 
old Wartburg frowned down on him, rich with memo- 
ries of Luther and the Minnesingers. Bach’s schooling 
was for a while frequently interrupted by absences due 
to sickness and bereavement. Nevertheless, he was a 
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“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This unusual frame began; 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full on—BACH.” 
—Anent Bach’s ancestry, parody on 
Dryden—he says “man”! 


good student. He himself says that his educational foun-— 
dation, as far as it went, was sound and thorough. As a 
child, Sebastian studied Luther’s Catechism, Bible his- 
tory including the Psalms, reading and writing, German, 
and Latin. School hours in those daylight-saving days 
were from six to nine summer and autumn mornings 
and from seven to ten in the winter. Afternoon sessions 
were from one to three, with Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons off. From the shelter of the schoolroom, boys’ 
choirs also wandered forth to sing at weddings and 
funerals, with an occasional “concert”? excursion. From 
this the boys made pin money, and in it all Sebastian 
had a part, even as Luther had before him. So passed the 
first years of his childhood. 

He was not quite ten when his mother died, May 3, 
1694. Father Ambrosius was not the man to live alone 
long. A few months later he brought Barbara Margar- 
etha Keul home from Arnstadt to be a mother to his 
family. She could hardly be called a blushing bride as 
she herself had already been a widow twice over, but 
she was a good woman. Her second husband had been a 
pastor or at least an “‘elder.”’ But she was destined to 
become a widow very soon for the third time. Ambros- 
ius Bach died only two months after their marriage, at 
the beginning of the New Year 1695. Sebastian was 
now an orphan. 

A comparison of family pictures shows that Sebas- 
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“When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marble .. . 
Say I taught thee.” 

—Shakespeare: Henry VIII 


tian Bach bore a strong resemblance to his father, as 
witness the massive chin and square jaw, the prominent 
nose and the pertinacious expression, and the look of 
sturdy, honest character. Ambrosius left his most tal- 
ented son but little of this world’s goods. But he be- 
queathed him something that all the money in the diocese 
could not buy: the accumulated wealth of several gen- 
erations of Bach musical genius. 


Book Two 
Ohrdrut 1695 - 1700 


“The child is father of the man.” : —Wordsworth 


The Intant Prodigy 


SH and his older brother Johann Jakob now 
went to live with their oldest brother, Johann Christoph, 
at Ohrdruf, thirty miles southeast of Eisenach. The sis- 
ter probably remained with their now thrice-widowed 
step-mother. Christoph had been at Ohrdruf about four 
years at this time and taken unto himself a wife some 
four months before. If the new bride objected to the 
intrusion of two boys into her home, no record is made 
of the fact. 

Here, then, Sebastian was destined to live the next 
five years of his life. He lived not far from the church, 
in an unpretentious two-story house, well suited to a 
couple whose annual income totalled “forty-five gulden, 
three measures of corn [grain] and firewood.” In Chris- 
toph, Sebastian had a stern but capable guardian and 
teacher, and a true Bach. For he had been an honored 
pupil of Pachelbel himself, one of the leading organists 
and composers of the generation just preceding. Chris- 
toph taught young Sebastian both organ and clavier. 
He likely also taught him the elements of composition 
—he would not have been a Bach otherwise. 

One does not need to say that the young brother was 
a bright and insatiable pupil. Hardly had he been as- 
signed one piece to learn when he would come back 
with it completely mastered and ask hungrily for an- 
other more advanced. Whereby hangs a tale. Brother 
Christoph owned a particular volume of clavier pieces 
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“Before the Temple of Knowledge swing the gates of toil.” 
—W. E. B. Dubois 


by renowned masters of the day. But they were for 
grown-ups. To Sebastian’s oft repeated begging to be 
allowed to use it, the answer was always a stern “No!” 
It was kept under lock and key in Christoph’s own cup- 
board. Young Sebastian had noticed that this cabinet 
had a latticed front, and his small hands could just reach 
through and slide the forbidden volume out. So on 
moonlight nights (he was allowed no candles) , his small 
figure would steal down to that cupboard and remove 
the book. Much of the night would be spent copying 
its contents. It took him six months. Then when he was 
all ready to enjoy the stolen fruits of his labor, his 
brother found his precious copied music, took it rudely 
away from him, and hid it. Nor did he see it again until 
after his brother’s death. Christoph, too, was a Bach, 
and with a Bach’s sternness insisted that even Sebastian 
should not be allowed to “cut across” in the far climb 
to proficiency. 

On the whole, Sebastian’s school days were uneventful 
and he lived a quiet and industrious life. Generally 
speaking, the school was a good one, with some for those 
days new and admirable features. He had entered two 
years younger than his class. Nevertheless, he more than 
held his own and in time became one of the leading 
scholars. His studies at Ohrdruf consisted of religion, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and elementary 
natural “science” which included geography. 

Brother Christoph did not die at this time, as some 
biographers affirm, but twenty years later. Neverthe- 
less, after five years Sebastian left his Ohrdruf home 
and went out into the world, apparently with the full 
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“It was always the simplest and most fundamental of Chris- 
tian beliefs that inspired Bach to the fullest outpouring of 
his genius. The Passion of the Savior .... the realization of 
human dependence upon a mightier Power .... the sorrows 
of the mother who wept at the feet of a Son crucified.” 
—Victor Book of the Symphony, by Charles O’Connell, vio- 
linist in the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and author. 


assent of his brother. Biographers have wondered why, 
and assigned various reasons from poverty to jealousy. 
Perhaps the simplest explanation is the most nearly cor- 
rect. In Bach’s day, after one was confirmed one was 
expected to begin to look out for one’s self. This was the 
case especially in the class of society to which Bach’s 
family belonged, for they were not wealthy. He had 
also by now finished his common schooling, having grad- 
uated from “Prima” shortly after his confirmation. So 
he did what was common in his day, he looked around 
for a place to apprentice himself. Of course, for him 
there was only one calling in the whole world, that of a 
musician. He had undoubtedly already learned all he 
could from his brother Christoph, but~he was hungry 
for more. No one else around Ohrdruf could teach this 
remarkable lad anything in the line of music, that was 
certain. He would have to go elsewhere to follow his 


Muse, and this he did. 


The Contirmand 


| ean BacH’s years at Ohrdruf were quiet years. 
But they are more important in his development than 
many of his biographers have given them credit for. 
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“Oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast; 
The breath of Heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost.” 
—Anon. 


Not least so is the spiritual side of his development 
there. For it was at Ohrdruf that that deep piety and 
interest in theology and the church that were to char- 
acterize his whole life, were born. Sebastian Bach was 
the product of an intensely religious but a stern and 
anti-pietistic training. Nevertheless, his simple faith 
and hearty devotion mark him as pious in the word’s 
best and finest meaning. The roots of that tremendously 
spiritual earnestness that makes us love him so were 
laid, as is to be expected, during his confirmation days. 
His family and ancestry were overwhelmingly musi- 
cians, but not a few of them were pursuers of the art 
mostly on its secular side. Sebastian, however, dedicated 
his life and genius definitely and outstandingly to sacred 
music. It was his homage to his church and his Lord. 
Here he did the best as well as the great bulk of his 
work. One gets the impression even today from con- 
certisers, program arrangers, radio managers, and pho- 
nograph recorders, that it is his secular or at least his 
instrumental music that is the most important. This, 
as any student of Johann Sebastian Bach soon discovers, 
is not the real Bach. Indeed, even in his secular music. 
there is a sort of spiritual background of sacred mel- 
ody and contrapuntal seriousness, aside from the invari- 
able absence of the cheap or trivial. Already as a lad at 
Ohrdruf Bach is definitely and wholeheartedly in the 
service of the sanctuary. This was to be his chosen vine- 
yard all his busy life through. 

Johann Sebastian Bach had barely reached the age of 
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Bach: “One of the grandest spirits of any time or nation.” 
g P y 
—Spitta 


adolescence when he was pushed out into the world, 
thrown completely on his own resources, and forced to 
fight the battle of life alone. The brilliance with which 
he did it and the tireless industriousness with which he 
overcame his handicaps cannot but excite the admira- 
tion of even the most casual reader. Truly he was a 
self-made man. 
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Book Three 
Luneburg 1700-1703 


“No man, whether he be master or assistant or apprentice, 
shall divert himself by singing or performing coarse obsceni- 
ties or disgraceful and immodest songs or ballads, inasmuch 
as they greatly provoke the wrath of almighty God and vex 
decent souls, particularly the innocence of youth. Moreover 
: . those who serve the noble art of music are thereby 
brought into the greatest contempt.”—Article V of the stat- 
utes of the Saxon Musical Guild in Bach’s day. 


Spring 


J OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH was only fifteen years old 
when he set forth like the hero of a fairytale to conquer 
the world. He was poor. He was rustic. But he was 
intensely curious and ambitious and unafraid. The wide 
world stretched before him. Where should he go? To 
him there was only one road under God. It was the way 
of music. Where that Muse led, there he must walk. 
Where she had her court, there he must be. Music, 
musicians, organs, choirs, orchestras! They were magic 
words to him. The great names heading the masterful 
compositions that his child-fingers had copied through 
those forbidden moonlight nights, came to him: Buxte- 
hude—he was at Liibeck; Bohm—at Liineburg; grand 
old man Reinken—at Hamburg! Near them he must 
be so he could listen and look and learn. No wonder, 
then, that the road to his paradise led northward. He 
already had an opening—at Liineburg. The name Bach 
had long been known there. It stood for musicianship 
and industry. It was Elias Herde, cantor at Liineburg, 
that had recommended young Sebastian and his clear 
soprano voice to the so-called convent school of Saint 
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“No man shall dare to perform on dishonorable instruments, 
such as bagpipes, sheep-horns, hurdy gurdies, and triangles, 
which beggars often use for collecting alms at house doors, 
so that the noble art [of music] would be brought into con- 
tempt and disgrace by them.”—Article VIII of the statutes 
of the Saxon Musical Guild. 


Michael’s there. Thuringian boys, not to speak of Thu- 
ringian Bachs, were especially welcome. So Sebastian 
turned his footsteps toward Liineburg. On the way, his 
friend Georg Erdman joined him. Liineburg lay two 
hundred miles away, through strange, rough, and diff- 
cult country. Perhaps they would have to walk all the 
way. What did that matter? What are two hundred 
miles when paradise lies at the other end! 

It was spring, March 15 to be exact, when he set out. 
The hillsides were already becoming green and the flow- 
ers beginning to appear. Larches and willows and elms 
loomed fresh and bright against the more somber back- 
ground of the Thuringian evergreens. In it all there was 
symbolism. For it was the spring of life also for Sebas- 
tian. Now that he was confirmed he could stand on his 
own feet and make his own decisions. There would be 
no big brother now to hold him back and take his music 
away from him. He would show Christoph and the 
rest of them that there were other Bachs, too, that 
could do things and make their mark. At least he would 
try! Sebastian was not conceited, but one cannot but 
wonder if thoughts like these did not possess him as he 
set out that spring morning in the year 1700. 

It was the spring of a new century, too, though likely 
young Bach was not aware of that. Behind stretched 
long, dark shadows of medievalism—cultural, religious, 
and social. To be sure, the Reformation was now almost 
two hundred years old. But Germany and the world 
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“Especially shall every man abstain from all blasphemous 
talk, profane cursing, and swearing; but if any man sin in 
this matter, he shall be punished for it by his master and 
fellows according to their measure and the atrocity and fre- 
quency of his sinning; nay he may even be expelled from 
this society.”—Article IX of the statutes of the Saxon Musical 
Guild. 


were still at daggers’ points on many of its principles. 
Within the easy memory of men yet living was the 
horrible, bloody nightmare of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Backward and forward, again and again, the iron feet 
of Italians and Spaniards, of Germans and Swedes had 
tramped their way across fair Saxony and Bach’s beloved 
Thuringia, until the Peace of Westphalia had finally 
brought a sort of surcease. But the aftermath, typical 
of all wars, had been almost as cruel as the war itself: 
desperate poverty, crime and lowered morality, spiritual 
and economic degradation, and then pestilence, crop 
failures, and financial prostration, from which they 
were still just emerging. 

Nevertheless, it was spring, the morning of a new 
century. Ahead lay many things, a new kind of democ- 
racy, new rights for common folks, freedom of con- 
science, of soul, and of body, a new age of invention, 
discovery and industry. To be sure, they were, some of 
them, still far off, and they were destined to bring their 
own problems of revolution, agnosticism, and license 
all the way down the new century. But it was spring 
just the same. The winter of medievalism lay forever 
and ever behind. 

Spiritually, too, it was spring. The new century was 
to a see a marvelous revival of foreign missions and of 
practical Christian piety through inner missions. Much 
of it had already been born, perhaps, but it was to ma- 
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“No man shall associate with jugglers, hangmen, bailiffs, 
gaolers, conjurers, rogues, or any other such low company; 
but on the contrary, each one shall rather shun and avoid 
them .... for the preservation of his good fame and report.” 
—Article X of the statutes of the Saxon Musical Guild. 


ture mightily in this new century, and cast its luster 
far down the century following. 

Musically it was spring. The musical stone age was 
already well in the background in Bach’s day, but music 
in its modern sense was but begun. The old sequences 
and discants, the plainsong and the chants, colorless, 
monotonous, and unmusical as they were, were outlived. 
But thé musical world was still struggling with an 
unsatisfactory system of ecclesiastical modes, inadequate 
playing technique, poor instruments and limited or- 
chestration. Polyphonic singing had come a long way, 
but it was waiting for Bach to perfect it. The opera, 
the oratorio, and the art song were still on the way to 
maturity. The orchestra was in its adolescence but still 
lacked some of its loveliest instruments. The symphony 
orchestra as we know it was hardly yet born. The pipe- 
organ was by now highly developed in Germany and 
Italy, but suffered much from mechanical faults and 
tonal flexibility. The violin alone, and its cousins of the 
string family, had been perfected in Bach’s day, with 
a perfection that was never to be surpassed and hardly 
even equalled, thanks to Stradivarius, the violin makers 
of Cremona, and others. 

Could youthful Sebastian, trudging Alea in mud 
and dust or riding on jolting ox-carts, have seen the 
depths of the tremendous musical world which it was 
to be his destiny to plumb and lay out for all the world 
after him to follow, one wonders what his boyish heart 
would have said. Johann Sebastian Bach has been called 
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“At his binding, two of the nearest masters of the art and a 
skilled assistant shall always be present .... and they shall 
remind and exhort the apprentice earnestly and diligently 
to constant prayer, faithful service, and industrious labor.” 
—Article XI of the statutes of the Saxon Musical Guild. 


the father of modern music. If only he could have 
placed his scores before a modern symphony orchestra! 
If only his magic hands and feet could have explored 
the colorful perfection of a modern electro-pneumatic 
pipe-organ! But he could not even find an adequate 
clavier in his day. How a modern concert grand piano 


would have delighted him, even though it has but one 
keyboard. 


“Soria Moria Slott’ 


N oT until just before Easter did the three majestic 
church spires that towered above the red tiled roofs of 
Liineburg burst on the sight of the two tired travelers. 
Lineburg was an important town with a past that 
reached back many centuries. Of its churches the 
Michaeliskirche became Bach’s spiritual home for the 
next three years. The building was already three hun- 
dred years old. Before it on the same site had stood an- 
other church built in the tenth century, so the place was 
rich in tradition and venerable with antiquity. Un- 
doubtedly the first thing that claimed Sebastian’s atten- 
tion was the organ. It was built against the north wall 
of the gallery and was truly imposing. Three tiers of 
organ pipes in richly carved framework towered above 
the organ console, the whole topped by figures and sur- 
mounted by three golden crowns. 
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“Inasmuch as almighty God is wont marvelously to distribute 
His grace and favors, giving and lending to one much and 
to another little, therefore no man may contemn another by 
reason that he can be boastful on that account, but be dili- 
gent in Christian love and gentleness, and thus walk in his 
art, first of all to the honor and glory of God most high, to 
the edification of his neighbor, and so as to enjoy and main- 
tain at all times a good report of his honorable conduct in 
the eyes of men.”—From the statutes of the Musical Guild 
of Saxony in Bach’s day. 


The Michaeliskirche enjoyed the services of two 
choirs, one called euphoniously the “Chorus Sympho- 
niacus” but numbering something less than twenty-five 
voices; and the other called, not so euphoniously, the 
‘““Mettenchor,” numbering from thirteen to eighteen 
voices. It was the latter that Erdman and Bach joined, 
both of them singing soprano. There were no women 
singers. As in former choirs in which Bach had sung, 
the members were not without remuneration, since 
they received fees for outside performances at weddings, 
funerals, and other occasions. They also appeared regu- 
larly each week at services and in connection with the 
other frequent demands of church routine. If the num- 
ber of singers and the arrangement of the Mettenchor 
do not particularly impress us, it might interest us to 
know that they sang, in addition to all the other special 
numbers that were demanded of them, “one or two a 
cappella motets each Saturday” and that they had an 
extremely large repertoire of music ready for rendering 
at all times. Their musical library included the best of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century composers, among 
whom Sebastian noticed, no doubt with pride, the 
names of various Bachs. 

Of course, Sebastian went to school also at Liineburg. 
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“He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man.’—Beattie 


His studies included more advanced work in subjects he 
was already acquainted with, and also new subjects that 
might have terrified many an older scholar of our day, 
Greek and Hebrew, and others. Soon after his matricu- 
lation something happened to him that was, of course, 
inevitable but which might have proved disastrous to 
another. His voice changed. Usually this meant the end 
of one’s service. In the case of poor Haydn, in his day, 
it meant more than that. It meant that he was thrown 
out on the street. But young Bach was already begin- 
ning to make a name for himself and he was not 
only not dismissed but was advanced to the post of 
accompanist. 


Herring Heads and Manna 


Abiowe Sebastian’s acquaintances at Liineburg, mu- 
sicians naturally headed the list. Chief among them was 
Georg Bohm, organist of the Johanniskirche, who took 
an interest in the lad. But greater than all, to him, was 
the now old and venerable Adam Reinken, organist and 
director at Hamburg, thirty miles away. Sebastian 
yearned eagerly for an opportunity to see and hear him, 
but it did not come. Finally he could stand it no longer, 
but watching his chance, absented himself and walked 
all the way there. Thus one Sunday morning found a 
sixteen-year-old lad sitting as a delighted, but perhaps 
also critical, listener behind the dim columns of Rein- 
ken’s church in Hamburg as the thunderous tones of 
this versatile master, famous throughout all Germany, 
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“Sebastian Bach appeared at the close of a period of deep 
dejection for the German people; the first promise and suf- 
ficient pledge of a new springtime, moral and intellectual.” 

—Spitta 


reverberated through the aisles and galleries of the great 
church. More than once thereafter did Sebastian trudge 
the weary miles to Hamburg to listen to the famous - 
old veteran. One time, returning after a musical spree 
of this kind, he sat down tired and hungry beneath the 
window of a tavern, sniffing longingly the delectable 
odors that tantalized him from the kitchen. Suddenly— 
as he himself told his children long afterward—as 
though by a miracle, the window opened and, like 
manna from heaven, two herring heads were flung out 
at his feet. Biting eagerly into them he found to his 
astonishment that each one contained a Danish ducat. 
They were probably a practical joke on the part of 
some observing traveler stopping at the inn. First Sebas- 
tian devoured the herring heads. Then, on the strength 
of the ducats, the delighted lad went back to Hamburg 
to spend a few more hours with old Reinken and his 
organ. 

Another place to which the voracious musical appe- 
tite of the lad led him while at Liineburg was the gay 
court of Duke Georg Wilhelm at Celle. It was not so 
much the gaiety of his French court that enticed Sebas- 
tian as it was the French music and Italian opera con- 
tinually being heard there. They were musical breezes 
from the great world beyond and of the new and the 
different. As such they whetted his insatiable appetite, 
but while there is some temporary evidence of their 
influence on his writing and style, it was not lasting or 
important. Bach remained German and Lutheran and 
he did not become secularized. But he grew. Though 
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“When the best authorities tell us that he [Bach] learnt 
composition, for the most part, merely by study and contem- 
plation of the best works of the time, and from his own 
mental assimilation of them, we may not only be assured of 
the perfect accuracy of this observation, but may also extend 
it to his technical accomplishment.” —Spitta 


still a mere stripling, he was already acquiring an aston- 
ishing organ and clavier technique that was making him 
more than locally famous. He was beginning to reveal 
an aptitude for composition that was more than mere 
talent. He was busily laying the foundation for that 
future greatness that was to make him unique in his 
age and generation and unique in any age and generation. 

Bach came to Ltineburg as a boy soprano. He soon 
distinguished himself as a violinist and viola player. But 
he left as a clavier-meister, organist, and composer of 
outstanding ability, giving still more prodigious prom- 
ises of things to come. He was not yet eighteen. 
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Book Four 
Weimar 1703 


(Earlier Period) 


“I will study and be ready, and maybe my chance will come.” 
—Abraham Lincoln 


— 


Interlude 


J OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH was only seventeen but he 
was already restless and anxious to “get a real job” and 
start living. He had plenty of confidence in his ability 
to meet competition and make good. This was not con- 
ceit. True genius cannot be blind to its own capabilities. 

He was an exceptional viola, violin, and clavier play- 
er. But the organ was his first love. Therefore it must 
be his livelihood. In 1702 he began to look around for 
an organist vacancy. That summer the organist of the 
Jakobikirche at Sangerhausen died. A successor, and a 
good one, was needed. Accordingly, Bach made appli- 
cation, was given an audition, and, as might be expected, 
so dazzled the committee that he was recommended 
forthwith. But the race is not always to the swift. Duke 
Johann Georg was lord of that region. Upon a nod from 
him, Sangerhausen, against the recommendation of its 
committee, turned down the immortal Bach and ac- 
cepted instead Johannes Augustin Kobelius, eleven 
years his senior. Perhaps Duke Georg knew nothing 
about music. Perhaps he had not heard Bach’s trial per- 
formance. Perhaps it was Sebastian’s youthfulness. But 
more likely it was politics. For Kobelius had had a 
grandfather who had been organist near there, and he 
also had other connections with the great. How could 
a beardless youth of humble parentage win against such 
odds? In the wisdom of Him who holds the destinies of 
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“The restless industry of genius irresistibly urged him [Bach] 
forward and gave him no rest even at night.” —Spitta 


mice and men, did Johann Sebastian need this humilia- 
tion to check a possible vanity? Be that as it may, when 
Bach thirty-four years later recommended his own son 
to this same place, they listened to him. 

Early the following spring Sebastian left Lineburg 
suddenly and mysteriously and returned to Thuringia. 
The reason is not known, but at this time of his life he 
was inclined to be impulsive. He did not stay long. 
Easter the same year finds him in the household of the 
young music lover, Duke Johann Ernst of Weimar. It 
was not his organ talent that brought him there, it 
was his violin and viola. Perhaps in the eyes of Destiny 
Sebastian needed an interim of orchestra and chamber 
music lest his development become one-sided. At least he 
had access occasionally to the organ loft of Hoforganist 
Johann Efler. But he kept on looking for his opportu- 
nity. Before very long it came. 

Bach’s life in the ducal household at Weimar was not 
unhappy. They liked him, they were cordial, and they 
appreciated him. Furthermore, it was the haunt of 
many famous wandering musicians, Italian violinists, 
singers, composers, organists. Sebastian learned from all 
of them. But he was not satisfied. He must have an 
organ of his own. 
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Book Five 
Arnstadt 1703 - 1707 


hess WAN, 


“There is something strangely thrilling in even touching the 
keys of an organ!” 


—HEsther Maynell: The Little Chronicle of Magdalena Bach 


The Young Organist 


O,. August 7, 1581, Burgomeister Hans Nebel of 
Arnstadt prepared him pitch and got busy tarring his 
roof. Now “Nebel” is very much like a Hebrew word 
which means “fool” (I Samuel 25). It was a broiling hot 
day. A neighbor stopped long enough to wipe sweat and 
hint at the risk of fire when pitchy rags and hot tar are 
exposed to an August sun. He was gruffly referred to 
the Evil One by the man on the roof. At the mention of 
His Satanic Majesty, so says the old chronicle, the pitch 
burst into flame, swept along the roof, and leaped 
quickly from house to house, fanned by a westerly wind, 
until the Rathaus itself was all ablaze. By nightfall, the 
blackened ruins of half a thousand homes and outhouses 
smoldered in the darkness, and in the midst the charred 
skeleton of the venerable old Saint Boniface church, 
built centuries before Luther, gaped at the sky. 


Churches were not insured in those days, and thirty- 
six years later (1617) its grimy hulk, still untouched, 
bore witness to the spiritual apathy of a heedless gener- 
ation. July 8 that year a terrific thunderstorm sent a bolt 
of lightning crashing through its crumbling masonry and 
scared the inhabitants into a momentary mindfulness. 
But they settled back again, and another forty-four 
years still found its ruins undisturbed by the hands of 
man. Then in 1661, Archdiakonus Augustin Fasch in a 
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“You shall in particular be faithful, loyal, and serviceable 
. and in general show yourself apt and habile in your 

calling, eschewing other tasks and occupations.” 
—From Bach’s first organ contract 


fiery sermon upbraided his countrymen for their neg- 
lect, pointed to the lack of room in the two remaining 
churches of the now much-grown town and urged the 
restoration of the fallen house of God. So, finally, with 
glacial celerity, the populace started work. Fifteen years 
later the actual work of rebuilding was begun, and seven 
years thereafter the Bonifaciuskirche was opened to the 
public. It was an unattractive church, dark and cold 
and bare, built without enthusiasm or artistry or vision. 
Perhaps that was why it stood for another eighteen years 
without an organ, while the people were leisurely gath- 
ering an organ fund. 

Finally, in 1699, well-to-do Johann Wilhelm Magen 
becoming impatient, added a gift of eight hundred gul- 
den to the one thousand already raised and called loudly 
for action. Two years later enough of the organ was 
completed so that it could be used. After that there was 
no hurry! A half-finished organ was good enough for 
poor plodding Andreas Borner, the organist, who was 
not even entrusted with a key to the organ loft. After 
several more years, however, the organ was actually 
completed. Now who was to play it? This church and 
this organ had been waiting one hundred and twenty- 
two years for completion; they were now to be made 
forever famous by an eighteen-year-old lad. 

Johann Sebastian Bach had taken a great interest in 
the organ and had come over many a time from Weimar 
to watch its construction and volunteer advice. In July, 
1703, he was asked to test it out, pass on it, and recom- 
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..In your conduct and behavior you shall be God-fearing, 
temperate, well disposed to all folk, eschewing ill company 
and in all ways show yourself an honorable servant and or- 
ganist before God and your worshipful masters.”—From 
Bach’s first organ contract, at Arnstadt, August 9, 1703. 


mend it or make suggestions for its further improve- 
ment. His expenses were paid and a tip added. This was 
Bach’s first commission of this kind, the first of many. 
Like Caesar, he came, he saw, and he conquered. De- 
lighted with his brilliant demonstration, Arnstadt offered 
him the position of organist and he accepted. The sal- 
ary was, for one of his youthful years and for those 
days, very generous, and interesting. It totaled seventy- 
three thalers eighteen groschen a year, namely “for year- 
ly pay and entertainment, fifty florins; for board and 
lodging thirty thalers drawn as follows: from the beer 
money twenty-five florins, from church funds twenty- 
five florins, and the residue from the hospital.” Other 
portions of this contract appear as headings to these 
pages. They are worthy of being framed and hung in the 
organ loft of every church today. The organ in the 
“New Church” of Saint Boniface would likely not have 
impressed us. Nor could it have been very well con- 
structed, since a few years later it was badly in need of 
repairs. But it was an imposing instrument, the best 


that Bach had had thus far. 


The Young Professor 


| eee now on Bach’s rise to fame was rapid and bril- 
liant. He worked so hard and continuously at his organ 
that he was reprimanded for neglecting other duties 
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Bach: “The Prince of Organists.” — George Sorge, court 
organist at Lobenstein and contemporary of Bach. 


specified by his contract, such as teaching. But he also 
had other troubles of friction and discipline with pupils, 
choir singers, and others. Bach was not perfect. While 
he was a thorough and careful teacher, his psychological 
makeup did not predispose him for successful classroom 
teaching and discipline. He had difficulties along this 
line all his life. And he could be quite stubborn himself 
on occasion. Before one judges him adversely, however, 
other considerations should also be kept in mind in re- 
gard to his situation at this time. He was just a lad him- 
self, with much of the lack of experience and impres- 
siveness that go with extreme youthfulness. When a 
teacher is practically as young as his students and they 
are just as husky as he, disciplinary problems are multi- 
plied. When young Bach insisted on his rights as a teach- 
er or fell back on his dignity, there were often impudent 
pupils who failed to be impressed and refused to be 
coerced. Furthermore, his type of genius was too high- 
flown for many of these plodding peasant sons to com- 
prehend or appreciate, and his immense superiority in 
music and mentality, as well as his sharply worded cor- 
rections and insistence on obedience likely piqued more 
than they compelled. 

The famous Geyersbach affair is a good example of 
the kind of initiation young Bach received into the 
world of pedagogy. Returning home one night from the 
castle with his cousin Barbara Bach, who was also his 
sweetheart, Sebastian was attacked by a rough fellow 
whose performance as a bassoon player he had criticised. 
Although Geyersbach was accompanied by five com- 
panions, Bach defended himself so stoutly that he came 
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“Practice it well and you will find it quite easy. You have 
as many good fingers on each hand as I have.” —Bach 


off the victor rather than the vanquished. But the inci- 
dent caused much stir, and Bach was himself called 
before the consistorium to give his account of the affair. 


A short while afterward Bach asked for a leave of 
absence. He wanted to visit the famous and brilliant 
but now aged organist Dietrich Buxtehude at Libeck, 
and the opportune presence of his cousin Johann Ernst, 
who offered to act as his substitute while he was gone, 
gave him his chance. He received permission to be 
gone one month. Bach timed his arrival at Liibeck so as 
to enable him to attend one of Buxtehude’s famous 
““abend” festivals. When he got there, his enthusiasm 
so engrossed him that he remained, not the four weeks 
granted him, but four months. 


On his return to his organ bench, the spirit of mis- 
chief must have seized him, for many and devious and 
exasperating were the variations and interludes that this 
strange young genius played during the singing of the 
congregational hymns, while the people groped desper- 
ately for the melody or sat in astonished silence. When 
complaint was made, Bach went to the other extreme 
and so rushed the plodding and bewildered congregation 
through its chorales that the confusion was as great as 
ever. Furthermore, it was gossiped that there was not 
infrequently present in the organ gallery with him “a 
strange maiden.” This was likely none other than the 
same Barbara Bach, his cousin, whom he later married, 
and who was with him that night of the Geyersbach 
attack and mayhap inspired his bravery on that occa- 
sion. He was called several times before the consistorium, 
where these things were brought up and explanations 
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Anent students in Bach's day: “They have no respect for 
their masters,” the civic council complained in 1701, “fight 
in their presence, behave in a scandalous manner, come to 
school wearing swords, play at ball games in their classrooms 
and even in the house of God, and resort to places of ill 
repute. Out of school they play games of hazard, drink, and 
do other things we shrink from naming. At night they dis- 
turb the town with their mischievous pranks, promenading 
and shouting.”—Quoted from Weissgerber. 


and promises requested. To all questions except those 
concerning his erratic playing during the services, he 
was able to give a pretty reasonable answer. But his 
promises were so vague and conditional that the exasper- 
ation of his “masters” knew no bounds. Still they hesi- 
tated to part with this young genius who was bringing 
fame to their town and institution. 


It is difficult to explain some of Bach’s psychological 
processes at this time. Perhaps it was the spirit of mis- 
chief inherent in young men. Perhaps it was his being 
in love. Perhaps it was the resentment of genius at being 
curbed, or impatience with the mediocrity that sur- 
rounded him. As far as the intricate variations in his 
hymn playing are concerned, any church-goer whose 
mind has run impatiently ahead of a long, wandering 
sermon, can easily understand what may have prompted 
that bit of flightiness. The monotonous and deadly drag- 
ging of the long, many-versed chorales of the Lutheran 
Church is an affliction that has survived to our own day. 
It is not strange that a mind as agile and restless as 
Bach’s would romp all around the slow plodding spon- 
dees of the hymns. We may be sure his variations were 
clever, though they were out of place and went over the 
heads of the singers. But who can explain all the actions 
of youth—or of genius? At any rate, Bach was very 
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“He that strives to touch a star, oft stumbles at a straw.” 
—Spencer 


restless at Arnstadt and chafed under its restraint and 
friction. Other places wanted him, but none of them 
seem to have satisfied him. He could, for instance, very 
likely have obtained Buxtehude’s position at Lubeck, 
as he was ready to retire, but one of the conditions 
is supposed to have been that he would have had to 
marry Herr Buxtehude’s not-too-handsome daughter, 
ten years Bach’s senior. Anxious as he was to get out of 
Arnstadt, there are some things that a man will not do 
even for his art.* Anyway, Bach had ere this fallen in 
love on his own volition. 

But an opportunity came from Muhlhausen, and he 
accepted it apparently with such alacrity that no men- 
tion was made of what his salary was to be, nor did he 
stop to collect what he had coming where he was. So 
closed the Arnstadt period of Bach’s career, June, 1707. 


The Young Composer 


sinc Bach’s musical productions at Arnstadt, 
one discovers that he composed almost exclusively for 
the organ. It was here, for instance, that he began to 
compose those preludes and fugues on chorale melodies 
that are so charming and which grew in number to 
about a hundred. The Arnstadt period also records sev- 
eral of the famous family reunions that took place an- 
nually for many years. The Bachs were very fond of 
each other and would look forward to these “family 
days,” as they were called. These reunions were, of 
course, conspicuously musical. They would begin with 
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Martin Luther, on part-singing: “One sings aloud a proper 
tune, beside which three, four, or five other voices likewise 
play round about, as it were with shouting; and leap, and 
with all sorts of sound wonderfully grace and adorn the same, 
and lead as it were a heavenly dancing procession, encounter- 

ing one another cordially and somehow caressing and lovingly 
_ embracing each other.” 


devotions and the singing of a chorale. As they contin- 
ued, however, they would go over to a lighter mood, 
the participants singing with much laughter and wit 
popular songs and secular productions, each contribut- 
ing his part. This would end up in what were called 
quod-libets, a sort of medley of different tunes all sung 
at the same time. The test, of course, would be to find 
as many melodies as possible that would combine satis- 
factorily, though like as not they would aim at just the 
opposite, until they all dissolved in laughter and fun.° 


Soon after his arrival at Arnstadt, Sebastian’s brother, 
Johann Jakob, enlisted as an oboe player in the Swedish 
army of Charles XII, at that time in Poland. For the 
farewell, Sebastian wrote an interesting and descriptive 
capriccio. This is one of Bach’s very earliest composi- 
tions extant and is worthy of notice for that reason 
alone. On the basis of the music and the notations in the 
original manuscript itself, Terry describes it as follows: 


“We listen first to the traveler’s friends who in al- 
most a wheedling subject seek to dissuade him from a 
hazardous adventure. The second movement, humorous 
in treatment, is fugal in form. First one, then a second, 
a third, and a fourth voice declare the dangers ahead, 
in a hubbub that dies and swells to concluding chords 
in which all speak at once. In the third movement.... 
the company lament their friend’s decision in chromatic 
phrases—sobbing sequences that die down to the pa- 
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“That the same composer who wrote those organ compositions 
of overwhelming grandeur could also write such delightfully 
humorous gavottes, bourrees, gigues, such melancholy sara- 
bandes, short piano pieces of such charming simplicity, 
transcends belief. If we add to them his gigantic vocal com- 
positions, we are led to the conclusion that the time will 
come when it will be said of Bach as of Homer: ‘This was not 
written by one man, but by several.’”—Anton Rubinstein 


thetic groan of a solitary bass. The moment of depar- 
ture arrives and the friends gather around in a mood of 
resignation, disturbed by the postillion’s horn. Off goes 
the coach to an entertaining fugue on the postillion’s 
air, a movement of bustling vitality that brings the 
composition to an end.” 


The first year of Bach’s Arnstadt period also saw his 
first cantata, one of an almost endless number from his 
hand. It is known as Number 15 and is based on Psalm 
16:10: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither 
wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.” The 
music brings out the theme with “almost pagan jubila- 
tion,” as Terry says, and closes with a triumphant Easter 
poem. It is scored for three trumpets, strings—and 
drums! 


As said before, Bach wrote organ music almost en- 
tirely while at Arnstadt. Perhaps it was to be expected, 
seeing that he was in a sense living with his first organ 
and his mind and soul were full of it. But lack of space 
and convenience for choirs in the church, as well as the 
unpleasantness of his relationships there, may also have 
had something to do with it. 

When Bach left Arnstadt a cousin got his position. 
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Book Six 
Muhlhausen 1707-1708 


“For voices pursue him by day, 
And haunt him by night. 
And he listens and needs must obey 
When the angel says, ‘Write!’ ” 
—Longfellow: L’Envoi 


Maria Barbara Bach 


IW Bach arrived at Muhlhausen to sign his con- 
tract in June, 1707, there had been a fire there just a 
couple of weeks before, so disastrous that it had de- 
stroyed almost four hundred houses besides hundreds of 
stables and other buildings. The church in which Bach 
was to serve had barely escaped. In spite of this, when 
he asked a salary almost a third larger than that of their 
previous organist, the beloved old Johann Georg Ahle, 
they acquiesced so willingly that it shows that they 
were proud and delighted to secure him. At that, the 
salary was no higher than he had been receiving at 
Arnstadt. 

Bach’s new home, the church of Saint Blasius, was a 
beautiful structure, one of three that towered over the 
city. Furthermore, it boasted a not inconsiderable musi- 
cal history. Composers and organists of more than local 
fame had graced its organ loft, men, for instance, who 
still live securely in our hymnbooks, such as Georg Neu- 
mark, Johann Rudolph Ahle and son, Ludvig Helmbolkt, 
and others. But now they were to listen to a different 
type of musicianship. Bach was soon busy copying and 
composing, and replacing the simple little efforts of 
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“His very foot has music in it, 
As he comes up the stair.” 


—W. J. Mickle 


Ahle and son and all the rest of them. And he received 
- much encouragement and backing from all sides. 


That year a windfall in the form of a small legacy 
left by his uncle made him determine to wait no longer 
to get married. He went back to Arnstadt, looked up 
his pretty cousin, Maria Barbara, had the banns pub- 
lished according to custom, and the seventeenth of 
October found them chief actors in a simple little drama 
at the village parsonage at Dornheim. His memories of 
Arnstadt were too bitter to allow him to be married 
there. A short honeymoon of one week was spent visit- 
ing various Bachs in the neighborhood, and then he was 
once more back at his organ and his writing desk at 
Miuhlhausen. Maria Barbara Bach was the youngest 
daughter of Michel Bach of Gehren. She had just arrived 
at Arnstadt and was living with her unmarried aunt 
when Sebastian discovered her and fell in love with her. 
She was then twenty years old. One does not need to ask 
whether she was musical, being herself a Bach and marry- 
ing as she did the Bach of Bachs, and a most delightful 
part of the courtship having taken place in an organ loft 
from which her voice and presence had called forth 
gossip. Barbara Bach was destined to be the mother of 
seven of Sebastian’s twenty children, and those seven 
were to include his most gifted sons. 

Sebastian had already shown what he could do as an 
organist. He soon had opportunity to show what he 
could do as a composer when on February 4, 1708, a 
group of new city officials was inducted into office. For 
this event he wrote a “chorale offering” with orchestra 
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“Bach’s style was permeated throughout by a spirit of sacred 
feeling, and it remained sacred in a certain sense, even when 
he meant to be secular.” —Spitta 


accompaniment on the melody “Gott ist mein Kénig” 
(“God is my King”) that made such an impression that 
in spite of the financial distress caused by the fire and 
the loss of the town print shop, it was ordered published. 
Out of some three hundred cantatas that Bach wrote, 
this was the only one published during his life time. Not 
the least impressive feature of this cantata is the fact 
that it had as its heading the words “Jesu Juva” (“‘Jesus 
help me!”) This invocation or a similar one heads a 
great number of the manuscripts that have come down 
from Bach’s hand. Nothing bespeaks more eloquently 
than these little inscriptions the devout Christian soul 
of the master. And in the troubles and situations that 
beset him all the way from Arnstadt to Leipzig, it sheds 
considerable light if one keeps this side of his makeup 
in mind. | 

It did not take him long to discover that his organ 
was in rather bad condition. Encouraged by the cordial- 
ity shown him on all sides, and in spite of misgivings on 
account of the financial straits brought on by the fire, 
he took the matter up with the new council, with com- 
plete and detailed recommendations for the rebuilding 
and re-voicing of the organ. To the credit of the coun- 
cil be it said that every detail of his recommendation 
was adopted instantly and orders given for its carrying 
out under his own supervision. Thereupon, in the midst 
of all his success and with fortune smiling on every 
hand, and with the new organ well under way, what 
does Bach do but resign! 
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“The follower of a great benefactor moves forward, develop- 
ing his work. The imitator stands immovable, and only poses 
beside it.”—Marie E. Richards on the age following Luther, 
in Philip Jacob Spener and His Work. 


Piety Versus Pietism 


ees is a movement known in German Lutheran 
church history as the Pietistic movement. It had been 
generated and fostered by men like Spener and Francke 
and was now spreading widely. It was a reaction against 
the dead orthodoxy and formalism of the age, and as 
such was an important movement for good. But like 
so many movements of a similar kind, it had a tendency 
with certain types of people to lapse into emotionalism 
and radicalism. These were its flowers and fruits in 
Miihlhausen and community. That region had been a 
hotbed of religious fanaticism ever since the days of 
the Anabaptists and Zwickau prophets in Luther’s time. 
Now a group of contentious clergymen, divided into 
two camps, each radical in its own way, paved the way 
for trouble again. Conspicuous among the leaders for 
pietism was the pastor of Bach’s own church, Johann 
Adolph Frohne. 

Bach was not a pietist but for some time he made no 
special effort to make his voice heard in protest, al- 
though the position and utterances of his pastor both 
grieved and alarmed him. But when agitation began for 
the complete severance of music and art from church 
worship, and there was talk of throwing out of the 
churches all altar paintings and statuary, and organs as 
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“God has been pleased to open to me an unexpected situation 

. and the opportunity to pursue the object which con- 
cerns me most, the betterment of church music, free from the 
opposition and vexation encountered here.’—From Bach’s 
letter of resignation at Mihlhausen. 


well, then Bach’s soul could stand it no longer. There 
was likely not the slightest danger that this would be 
done, but Bach became convinced that his art, even if 
allowed to live, could never thrive and develop properly 
in this kind of atmosphere. 

Consequently, in June, 1708, hardly a year after 
severing his connections with Arnstadt, he handed in 
his resignation at Miihlhausen, having accepted an invi- 
tation back to Weimar, where he had spent a few weeks 
before going to Arnstadt. His letter of resignation, still 
extant, is couched in courteous terms but states very 
frankly his reasons for leaving and adds the further 
reason that, being married, he finds it hard to make 
both ends meet at Muhlhausen. He closes with words of 
gratitude for the many courtesies he has received and 
promises to see to it that the new organ is completed 
to their complete satisfaction. July 4, 1708, another 
Bach (again a cousin) was installed in his place. Two 
years later he kept his promise and returned to intro- 
duce the new organ in a Vorspiel of his own composition 
on the immortal “tA Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” so 
tremendous and elaborate that they never forgot it. 


Thus Miihlhausen also lost the immortal Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 
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Book Seven 
Weimar 1708-1717 


(Later Period) 


“Man is unjust, but God is just, and finally justice triumphs.” 
—Longfellow: Evangeline 


A Peculiar Place 


V eae in Bach’s day numbered about five thou- 
sand souls. It had a history going way back to the ninth 
century. It was walled in true medieval fashion and 
possessed all the other characteristics of medieval towns: 
narrow, tortuous streets, wretched, cobbled pavements 
or none at all, and houses to match. But it had two fine 
churches: one, the ancient Hofkirche, since destroyed; 
and the other the famous Stadtkirche, containing Lucas 
Cranach’s strange triptych of the crucifixion, with 
Philip Melanchthon standing on one side of the cross 
and Martin Luther on the other, an open Bible in his 
hand, while the blood from the pierced side of the Savior 
pours down upon his head. This church was already 
three centuries old when Bach arrived. 

Since those days many things have happened to Wei- 
mar. It became in time a center of art and liberalism; 
and in the golden age of German drama, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Liszt, Herder, Wieland, Fritz Reuter and a host of 
other celebrated ones lived there and brought fame to 
its door. Weimar, too, witnessed the first performance 
of Wagnerian opera. It was also here that the short-lived 
constitution of the new German republic was adopted 
after the first World War. Weimar speaks mostly about 
Goethe, nor is that strange. For here he lived half a cen- 
tury, superintended the planning and building of its 
ducal palace, theater, and park, and wrote brilliantly. 
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Bach: “The supreme musical genius of all times, and one of 
the most extraordinary creators and craftsmen in the history 
of all art.”’—Encyclopedia of Recorded Music, ed. R. D. 
Darrell. 


But Weimar, proud of her history, speaks well of all her 
famous sons. Their names are found appended to her 
streets, on buildings, and on monuments. Of all her sons 
Weimar speaks well, except one. Of him she appears to 
speak not at all. One searches streets, parks, and guide 
books in vain; not a single inscription or ““Denkmal” of 
any kind tells the world that the immortal Bach once 
lived here. Only a cryptic legend points out a house 
where he may have lived. Yet it was here that Bach 
arrived at the maturity of his greatness. Only his instru- 
mental compositions and his “Passions” reached their 
zenith later. And had Bach gone on no farther than he 
was the year he left Weimar, his work would still have 
placed him among the immortals. He really originated 
Weimar’s oft-boasted claim as a “Kulturstadt.” Goethe, 
Schiller, Liszt and all the rest only continued it. It was 
a greater than Bach who said, ““A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country,” but it may well apply 
to Bach at Weimar. | 


A Peculiar Prince 


L. could not have been mere chance that drew together 
Johann Sebastian Bach and Duke Wilhelm Ernst of 
Sachsen- Weimar. Living as he did in that prolonged and 
terrible period of decadence following the Thirty Years’ 
War when piety and morality and culture were all but 
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“T knew that you had only to know Bach to love and admire 
him.” —Samuel Wesley 


dead, Duke Wilhelm Ernst looms up as a unique figure, 
a cultured, serious-minded prince, deeply devout, ideal- 
istic, heartily interested in the things of peace, and, not 

least, a lover of music. For this last reason, if for no 
other, he is worth a few lines as Bach’s employer and 
friend. Childless, lonely, introspective, estranged from 
a thoroughly incompatible wife, estranged even from his 
nearest relatives through complications connected with 
his becoming duke, he was still a comparatively young 
man when Bach came into his life. Although differing 
temperamentally in many ways, he and Bach were made 
for each other, and soon became inseparable friends. 
Beset by vicissitudes, psychologically an introvert, Duke 
Ernst was saved from himself and his surroundings by 
three things. 

First, there was his sincere solicitude for his people. 
In this, he was in some of his endeavors way ahead of 
his time. He himself built the St. Jakobskirche, founded 
a home for orphans, started a school for teachers, rebuilt 
and improved the old Weimar school, and performed 
other acts of philanthropy. He insisted on a thorough 
grounding in the Bible and the Catechism for all the 
children in his dukedom. Though not always consistent, 
he ruled his people as a sovereign with a benign though 
firm hand. Weimar and vicinity still celebrate his birth, 
October 30, as “Gross’ Wilhelmstag.” ) 

Second, there was his deep devotional personal piety. 
Even while he was a boy this was conspicuous. When 
only seven, he had prepared and delivered to his care- 
fully respectful servants a sermon for Ash Wednesday 
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“Music makes people milder and gentler, more moral and 
more reasonable.” —Luther 


on the text, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved” (Acts 16:31). Daily devotions and Sun- 
day and holy day services were strictly observed at his 
castle, to the tedium of at least some of his court. His 
motto was “Alles mit Gott.” He took a lively part in 
discussions at religious meetings and with his clergy, 
and restored the rite of confirmation, which had been 
neglected in the Lutheran church of his district for a 
hundred years. Still he was not a fanatic. It is true that 
lights were out in the castle at eight in the winter and 
at nine in the summer. But he could entertain, too, and 
laugh and relax. He liked to hunt and he retained, for 
a time at least, a trained troupe of comedians, built for 
himself a theater, and sponsored occasionally a play, an 
opera, or even a burlesque, though the last soon disap- 
peared from his curriculum. All these things and others 
like them, nineteenth and twentieth century biog- 
raphers agree on concerning Duke Wilhelm Ernst, and 
yet they damn him with faint praise because he was 
“pious.” | : 

Third, there was his intense love for music. In the 
hard times that beset Germany in those evil years, not 
all dukes kept paid orchestras or built theaters and 
organs or hobnobbed with musicians. But Duke Wil- 
helm Ernst did, and he had other interesting hobbies 
such as books, manuscripts, and coins. 

Such then was the man, and such the surroundings 
with which Sebastian Bach became associated in the fall 
of 1708. 
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“He [Bach] developed organ technique to its highest per- 
fection.” 
—Joachim Quantz, Cammermusicus to Frederick the Great 


A Peculiar Set-up 


V V HEN Bach left Mihlhausen he had stated that his 
hopes as an artist of glorifying God through his music 
had been disappointed there. How he longed to realize 
his ambition, is disclosed by his haste in quitting the 
place and his enthusiasm for his new position as ex- 
pressed in the meager references that have come down 
to us from his hand. Here at last was his opportunity. 
What would the story be? What did Bach have to work 
with at Weimar, and what was the musical setup through 
which he won his way to immortality while there? 

His organ was smaller and poorer than the one he — 
had left at Mihlhausen. Had he thought of that? He 
surely felt it later, for when he visited Halle in 1713 
and played on the organ there, he was so delighted and 
wistful that when.a very insistent committee hastened 
down to Weimar he was sorely tempted, though he ulti- 
mately declined. He was never again to accept any 
position primarily as organist, although it remained 
his most beloved instrument and it always dominated 
his style. Nevertheless, poor though the instrument was, 
he continued his climb to the pinnacle as Germany’s 
and the world’s premier organist. The master was better 
than his instrument, better than any instrument that 
could have been built for him. By way of illustration, 
the stupendous “‘Great”’ Preludes and Fugues in A Minor 
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“I wonder if ever a song was sung but the singer’s heart sang 
sweeter! I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung but the thought 
surpassed the meter!” —Jane C. Harvey 


and C Minor, the C Major and F Major Toccatas and 
Fugues, were all first heard on that as) little organ 
at the Hofschloss in Weimar. 


If Bach’s organ was inadequate, his orchestra was even 
more so. While the list of players in the Hof-orchestra 
of Duke Wilhelm Ernst is not entirely known, enough 
evidence has come down to indicate that its personnel 
never reached twenty-five. Judging by the orchestra- 
tion lists that have survived, it was more of a band than 
an orchestra. At one time, at least, during Bach’s stay, 
the list included only four violins, and Bach himself was 
obliged to play first violin. It appears that players were 
interchangeable and that singers at times also served as 
orchestra members and vice versa, when this seemed 
necessary in helping to balance the parts. Of these, some 
were but indifferent players, being either men hired 
primarily for positions other than musical, or old serv- 
ants whom the good duke hesitated to dismiss. 

Such then was the materia musica with which the 
immortal Bach had to make music, and to them he had 
perforce to tie down at least much of his genius. For 
him there was no exquisite symphony orchestra of a 
hundred or more professional musicians, each one an 
artist paid to play only his chosen instrument a whole 
life through. One’s reverence for the old master grows 
as one studies the pitiful personnel with which he was 
obliged to work, not to speak of the acoustical and 
physical handicaps. 

Bach’s choir resources were just as pitiful. If the list 
for 1714 is representative, it was certainly anything but 
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“In organ playing, Sebastian found no one who could teach 
him anything, much less compete with him.” —Spitta 


imposing. At that time it numbered six boys, with two 
more mature singers for each of the “under parts,” a 
total of twelve.° One tries to imagine Bach, “the great- 
est of them all” as he has been called, seated at a clumsy 
tracker organ whose air pressure is kept up by a brace of 
mischievous boys, with his back turned to a choir of 
six more of their companions, and six men, doing their 
best to compete with a none-too-balanced orchestra 
which badly outnumbers them, arrayed as best they 
could along the crowded, fusty walls of a medieval 
church gallery. All this Bach was expected to keep in 
graceful tune and harmony, accompanying and guiding 
the whole along the flowery paths of Polyhymnia. Is it 
any wonder that he had to keep much of his music to 
himself and that flights into the stratosphere of heavenly 
things could exist for him only in dreams? One scans his 
music with awe remembering the heart-rending handi- 
caps under which he worked. 


A Peculiar Battle 


Dykes: was no showman, and even if he had had more 
opportunity than at Weimar, he would never have 
stooped to showmanship to attain popularity as a com- 
poser. All his life long he but faintly succeeded in in- 
spiring his contemporaries with his compositions. But 
he could dazzle them with his feet. And that he surely 
did, as they raced up and down the pedals of his organ 
like hands along a keyboard. In connection with this, 
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“Operatic audiences have always had the lowest standard of 
taste of any section of human beings calling themselves musi- 
cal. They generally have a gross appetite for anything, so 
long as it is not intrinsically good.” —C. H. H. Parry 


one amusing incident is recorded as having done much 
to bring his fame as an organist to a high pinnacle all 
over Germany and into other lands. The accounts are 
pretty well garbled and legend has also been busy, but 
the story is somewhat as follows. 

In those days Dresden was a widely known musical 
center, especially for Italian opera. Now Bach was at no 
time in his life interested in opera. The cheap mediocrity 
of opera of that day, its literary make-up and libretti 
did not interest him as an artist; the immorality and 
braggadocio of its plots and action did not appeal to him 
as a Christian; and the tinkling inanity of its melodies 
did not impress him as a musician. Even from his nearer 
and more convenient location at Leipzig later, he rarely 
felt inclined to attend Dresden opera, although he would 
say sometimes banteringly to his oldest boy, “Well, 
Friedeman, shall we go over to Dresden and hear the 
pretty tunes [Liederchen]?” It was left to Handel and 
more especially to Gluck to develop opera. Bach wanted 
none of it, a feeling shared by Mendelssohn later. So 
Bach went but rarely to Dresden. But he did pay one 
visit that was dramatic enough for anyone. 

It happened that a French musical phenomenon, 
Marchand by name, came to Dresden to exhibit his skill 
and put German organists and clavier players to shame. 
And well did he succeed, as immense crowds, applause, 
flattery, medals, and cash eloquently attested. Morally, 
however, Marchand was a derelict. Without going too 
closely into the minutiae of his life, it is enough to state 
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“Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall.” —Proverbs 16:18 


that he was immoral as well as conceited, arrogant, and 
improvident. He had abandoned his wife, and when his 
wages were garnisheed for her support by his royal mas- 
ter at Versailles, he had closed the organ in the middle 
of services and said flippantly, “Since my wife is to have 
half of my salary, let her play half the service.” 

For this and other iniquities he had been obliged to 
leave. But as a performer he was very clever, and his 
musical barnstorming had aroused both the admiration 
and the jealousy of all northern Germany. Not least did 
it gripe these patriotic citizens that Marchand was a 
Frenchman, and to have this foreign Goliath come over 
and lord it over their own musicians was more than 
they could bear. Whom could they send against him? 
Handel was now in England or off somewhere traveling. 
But they had Bach down at Weimar! Bach was sixteen 
years Marchand’s junior. Nevertheless, they came and 
besought this young David to challenge Goliath and 
uphold the honor of the fatherland. 

Bach knew of Marchand and rated him as a good 
musician. He also had some of his music and had ex- 
pressed admiration for some of his compositions. It is 
even probable that he had heard him play. Bach con- 
sented to meet him. What followed seems so contrary 
to Bach’s character and ideals as an artist that one is 
almost tempted for that reason alone to discount the 
whole adventure. All writers agree, however, that Bach 
did send the challenge, which may have been a simple 
invitation to get together, not unusual among. musi- 
cians. Perhaps as a loyal German, fired by the arrogance 
of the man or amused by the whole procedure, he al- 
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“With his two feet he [Bach] could perform on the pedals 
passages which would be enough to provoke many a skilled 
clavier player with five fingers.” | —Nekrology 


lowed himself to be persuaded. At any rate, says the 
story, he issued a challenge to Marchand to choose his 
own weapons, musically speaking, and to meet him in 
Dresden on such a day at such an hour. Among other 
stipulations, each one was to place before the other a 
composition of his own which the other was to play at 
sight, and to propound to the other some musical prob- 
lem-theme to work out, also at sight. Marchand ac- 
cepted. But he chose the clavier. One wonders why. 
Was he a better clavier player than an organist? Or had 
he already heard of Bach’s amazing footwork at the 
organ? This seems reasonable. Perhaps his own feet were 
no longer so active as they used to be. (He was now in 
his forties.) It is amusing how much interest this con- 
test aroused all over northern Germany. To them it 
was Germany versus France, between whom, then as 
always, antipathy has been strong and chronic. 

The day dawned bright and clear, as the story books 
would say. The arena, Count von Flemming’s house, 
was in readiness. The crowd was waiting breathlessly 
and the judges were all set. Bach, too, was there. But 
no Marchand! Finally, tired of waiting, they sent a 
messenger to his lodgings. He returned with the news 
that the Frenchman had taken French leave early that 
morning and set out for parts unknown. Bach there- 
upon played alone, and so impressed and delighted his 
audience that they forthwith pronounced all German 
clavier players the best in the world, and French players 
the very worst! Germany had won! 

There are several versions of this famous contest, some 
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“The organ reached perfection at the hands of Bach.” 
—Haweis 


of them more fantastic than this one. One tells how 
Marchand stole up on Bach while he was practicing the 
evening before the contest, and so lost heart that he did 
not dare go through with the duel. Another says that 
Marchand did fight the first round with claviers the 
evening before but came out of it so badly that he ran 
away from the organ finals planned for the following 
day. A third story ventures the information that not 
only did Marchand run away, but it was discovered 
that the man with the gate receipts had also absconded. 

One cannot believe all these stories. Perhaps one can- 
not believe any of them. Still, in view of the fame that 
this contest spread down through the years, to adopt 
the bantering tone of Mark Twain, “it might have 
happened.” 

Another story that made its rounds for years after 
Bach was dead and gone, was that occasionally when he 
would find himself in an out-of-the-way town, he 
would seek out the organ there, and ask to try it. There- 
upon he would so astonish janitors and other simple 
folk who chanced to overhear that they would exclaim 
in awe, “It is either the devil or Bach!” Bach, however, 
always scoffed at these stories, and ridiculed folks who 
played to show off. He called them “‘clavier horsemen.” 


The Teacher and Technician 


ic reached the zenith of his fame as an organ and 
clavier player at Weimar. Forkel, the earliest of Bach’s 
biographers, has bequeathed many interesting sidelights 
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“His fist was of immense size; he could stretch a twelfth 
with the left hand and perform running passages between 
with the three other fingers.” —Forkel 


on the technique, mannerisms, and methods of Bach 
the teacher and performer. Bach’s own children, with 
several of whom Forkel was intimately acquainted, gave 
him much of his information. The master was thor- 
oughly committed to the Gospel of Work, both for 
himself and for his pupils. When an admiring student 
once expressed wonder at his consummate mastery of his 
craft, Bach replied, “I worked hard, but if you are as 
industrious as I was, you will be no less successful.” 
As a classroom pedagogue, he never became conspic- 
uously successful, but that he was a teacher of individ- 
uals is attested by a long list of famous pupils, beginning 
with his own sons. Departing from the custom of his 
time, he taught his clavier pupils to hold their hands 
above the keyboard and curved so as to be ready for 
instant and maximum effect. He insisted that there be 
no cheap display of technique or mannerisms by a per- 
former. 3 
For months he pinned his pupils down to finger exer- 
cises, and wrote out many such exercises himself, for 
their development and improvement, which have come 
down not as exercises but as loved and lovely little 
pieces—the only Bach compositions known to many 
modern amateur pianists. Many of them have been in- 
corporated into the classic “Bach Inventions” and “Well 
Tempered Clavichord” which are a part of the reper- 
toire of the more advanced piano pupils of today. To 
those who have struggled bravely with these tantalizing 
bits of technicality it is both humorous and humiliating 
to know that many of them were jotted down hastily 
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“His pedal runs were performed with the greatest possible 
exactness; he drew the stops so silently that the listener was 
overcome with the magical effect.” —Forkel 


during a music lesson perhaps, or as a casual copybook 
exercise while rocking a child to sleep, or as illustrations 
for beginners. They are not all of them excessively dif- 
ficult. They contain many short delightful settings of 
‘our church’s finest chorale melodies, well within the 
ability of any average player who has a feeling for 
music and can play with expression. They could well 
be in the repertoire of every church player, even such 
as must use pianos at small country gatherings. They 
are a splendid fund from which to draw dignified little 
preludes and offertories and the like. They should be 
played slowly and with emphasis on the melody, instead 
of being rushed and concertized as the tendency is in 
the rendition of Bach numbers. 

For organ pupils many similar tidbits were scratched 
off, which found a place later in his so-called Orgel- 
biichlein. These latter are, with some exceptions, in even 
less common use than his “Clavichord” and “Inven- 
tions” numbers, undoubtedly because they were written 
in the style of the fugue and call for a mastery and 
independence of pedal work that are foreign alike to 
the feet and the ears of moderns. For we are a race of 
one-legged organists too fond of color splashing and 
banal or over-sweet little tunes. 

It likewise seems almost humorous to us that Bach 
taught his organ pupils to use all of their fingers, until 
we remember that in Bach’s day the thumb, and, to a 
certain extent, also the little finger were sadly neglected. 
It was still customary in many quarters for the thumb 
to hang down helplessly below the keyboard and for 
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“Bach was the finest organ player that has ever been known.” 
Nekrology, 1754 


the little finger to be ready only for emergencies. Obvi- 
ously, Bach’s innovation in demanding the constant use 
of all the fingers necessitated an entirely new technique, 
an innovation that was far more fundamental and far- 
reaching than might appear to the casual reader. Just 
the passing of the fingers under each other instead of 
over, was something of an innovation. But what an 
improvement! | 


In the teaching of harmony and composition, as soon 
as a pupil had mastered the elementary facts of notation 
and musical values, Bach immediately started him off 
on four-part harmony. Both in playing and in part 
writing, he urged his pupils not to neglect the impor- 
tance of the inner voices, and insisted that each part be 
written on its own staff so as to call attention to itself 
and permit an easier tracing of its progressions. Bach’s 
contributions to the science of scales and harmony and 
such things will be described later. Johann Gotthilf 
Ziegler, his last pupil at Weimar, and one of his star 
pupils, wrote in 1746, “Herr Kapellmeister Bach, who 
is still living, instructed me when playing hymns not to 
treat the melody as if it alone were important, but to 

interpret the words through the melody.” 

_ Bach’s own technique as a performer is interesting 
and characteristic. As before stated he was always sar- 
castic about players who “showed off.” He himself 
always sat so quietly at his organ that his body hardly — 
moved at all, and the movement of his fingers was so 
inconspicuous as to be almost imperceptible. And his 
feet, equally so, would travel up and down the pedals 
like hands. Many years later, Constantin Bellerman, 
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“Bach’s harmony consists of melodic interweaving of inde- 
pendent melodies so perfect in their union that each part 
seems to constitute the true melody. Herein Bach excels all 
the composers in the world. At least I have found no one 
equal to him in music known to me.” —Forkel 


referring to a visit made by the future king of Sweden, 
during which he heard Bach play, wrote, “His feet, 
flying over the pedals as though they were winged, made 
the notes reverberate like thunder in a storm, till the 
prince, cum stupere admiratus, pulled a ring from his 
finger and presented it to the player.” He adds, “If 
Bach’s skillful feet deserved such a bounty, what gift 
must the prince have offered to reward his hands as 
well?” 

The old Latin writer, Fabius Quintilian, in his Ims#i- 
tutiones Oratoriae, tells of a lyre-player of his day who 
awakened his admiration and a comparison with the 
immortal Orpheus, by “simultaneously playing his in- 
strument, beating time with his foot, and singing.” 
Commenting on this in his edition of this work, Prof. 
Johann Matthias Gesner, Bach’s colleague at Weimar 
and Leipzig, wrote, ““You would think very little of 
these accomplishments, Fabius my friend, could you 
arise from your tomb and see our Bach! You would 
observe that he uses two hands and every finger of 
them, upon a keyboard which is the equivalent of many 
lyres, a king of instruments we may call it, whose in- 
numerable pipes sound by the agency of bellows. You 
would remark his hands moving in one direction and 
his feet going with incredible agility in another, pro- 
ducing a complex of sounds blending into one harmo- 
nious whole. He accomplishes by himself what any 
number of lyre-players and a thousand of your flutists 
could never do: for whereas your lyrist sings and plays 
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“Even in his four-part writing we can, not infrequently, leave 
out the upper and lower parts and still find the middle parts 
melodious and agreeable.” —Forkel 


a single tune, Bach is thirty or forty players rolled into 
one, controls this one with a nod, another with the pulse 
of the measure, a third with a directing finger. One of 
them sounds at the top of the scale, another deep at the 
bottom, and a third midway. Yet, seated solitary amid 
all these clashing sounds—stupendous task!—he can tell 
when each voice pauses to silence, keep them all going 
together, brisk up the backward, and give confidence 
to the timid. Rhythm is in every limb of him, all the 
harmonies are gathered up in his sensitive ear, and the 
several parts speak with the unanimity of one. I am an 
honest admirer of your ancient world, but I can tell 
you this Bach of mine is worth any number of your 
Orpheuses and twenty singers like Arion.” 

Bach was a tremendously accomplished sight reader, 
and the saying was that nothing, either “figured” or 
written out completely, could be placed before him that 
was too difficult for his eyes to take in on the instant, 
and for his hands and feet to negotiate. 


The Humble Artisan and Christian 


Been one reads that practically nothing of Bach’s 
priceless choral works was printed in his lifetime, nor 
for generations afterward. Only one out of his almost 
three hundred church cantatas was published while he 
lived. It was the one already mentioned, “Gott ist mein 
Konig,” written at Arnstadt when he was only nineteen 
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“When Orpheus played upon his lyre, the heart of Pluto 
relented and Eurydice escaped, the wheel of Ixion stopped, 
the vultures ceased to torment Tityos, the thirst of Tantalus 
was forgotten, and the goddess of death did not remember to 
call away the eae or the aged from sweet life.” 

—Greek legend of Eurydice in Hades 


years old. Twenty years elapsed before his next compo- 
sition was engraved. This was the first of his “Partitas”’ 
or “Suites,” published in 1726 and later appearing in 
Part 1 of his Clavieritibung in 1731. Of all the vast 
mountain of his instrumental works, only a tiny portion 
saw print, and of at least many of such as did, the plates 
were engraved by his own hand. 


This meant that Bach had to do a tremendous amount 
of copying, so much indeed that it had a great deal to 
do with his eventually becoming blind. One visualizes 
this giant sitting among the musical pygmies of his day, 
wasting much of his valuable time teaching untalented, 
unwilling, and unappreciative ragamuffins the A-B-C’s 
of music, or wearing out his poor tired eyes incessantly 
copying priceless masterpieces that his performers could 
not do justice to, his listeners were too stultified to 
appreciate, and publishers too diffiident to print. But 
perhaps all the more for this very reason, Bach’s sturdy 
handwriting and that of his faithful wife (especially 
of his second wife) have a tremendous interest for us, 
from the scroll work on the title pages and the frequent 
“J. J.’ (“Jesus Juva’’) or the “S. D. G.” (“Soli Deo 
Gloria’) to the figured bass and the scantily indicated 
inner voices that so often take the place of completely 
copied chords and progressions, very possibly so written 
to save time and paper and those weary, aching eyes of 
his. 

Bach’s first secular cantata, “Was Mir Behagt” 
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“He suddenly surpassed all that had been done before him, 
while at the same time anticipating all that was to be written 
in the future.” —Pirro, on Bach the Organist 


(“That Which Pleaseth Me”) was written at Weimar. 
In the writing of it, in addition to the handicaps of 
choir, orchestra, and setting, there was also this exasper- 
ation that his Weimar choir at the time lacked an alto 
soloist and had two jealous solo sopranos neither of 
whom could be neglected. 

_In studying the life of a great man, his friends, too, 
become of interest because of him who honored them 
with his friendship. This is certainly true of Bach. Sev- 
eral of these, in addition to the duke his patron, are of 
sufficient importance to deserve a line or two. One was 
the courtier Salamo Franck, a serious-minded Christian, 
a lover of music, and himself a prolific writer of hymn- 
poems that are still found in hymnbooks. Bach had him 
look after the words for all his cantatas while at Wei- 
mar. The second was the famous organist, composer, 
and hymnwriter, Johann Gottfried Walther, an impor- 
tant person in the history of German contrapuntal 
music who also figures in the history of German hymn- 
ody. He and Sebastian were very close friends, close 
enough to play harmless little practical jokes on each 
other and to exchange musical mementos, and to argue. 


Bach was also godfather for Walther’s oldest child. 


Home and Children 


S over against the temperamental instability and 
moral laxity that characterizes so many literary and 
musical geniuses, Bach’s private and family life are a 
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“Art hath an enemy called Ignorance.” —Ben Jonson 


pleasing contrast. Temperate, industrious, and devout, 
he was a home lover and high type of family man, gen- 
uine, hospitable, and jovial. Frugality and discipline 
ruled in the Bach home, but there was also an infinite 
amount of laughter, and a loyalty and love that made 
the Bach clan proverbial. 

Maria Barbara, throughout all the thirteen years of 
their married life, stood faithfully by her husband’s side 
and looked after the many details of a busy household, 
crowded not only with a constantly growing family, 
but with visitors and musical apprentices. To keep such 
a house in order financially alone, on their meager in- 
come, must have been no small task. 

Maria Barbara bore her husband seven children. Four 
of them survived their parents and three died in infancy. 
The oldest was Catherine Dorothea, baptized’ Decem- 
ber 29, 1708. She remained a spinster, and died in 1774. 

The oldest son was Wilhelm Friedemann, born No- 
vember 22, 1710, known as the “Halle” Bach. He 
appears to have been the most gifted of the children. 
His father had great hopes for him and spent much time 
and care on his musical education. But his wayward and 
vagabond ways and reckless life caused his parents no 
end of anxiety and grief. His story is the sad tragedy 
of a prodigal son who did not return home. After an 
immoral and gypsy life, lit up fitfully by his erratic 
genius as an organist, pianist, and composer, he died in 
disgrace and squalor at Berlin in 1784. It will be held 
eternally against him that of the five “Passions” com- 
posed by his father, the manuscripts of three fell by an 
evil fate into his hands. He sold them and other price- 
less manuscripts from time to time for little or nothing, 
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“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest; 
For those that wander, they know not where, 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best.” 
—Longfellow 


or mislaid or lost them. Two are gone forever. The third 
may be a “Passion According to Saint Luke,” ascribed 
to Bach but not proved. Wilhelm Friedemann never- 
theless has a secure place in musical dictionaries, and 
Grove calls him “‘the greatest organ player of his time, 
a thorough master of the fugue, and a famous impro- 
viser.” ‘A few brilliant compositions from his hand have 
come down to us, and a long list of wasted opportuni- 
ties, tragic failures, and riotous living. 

Maria Sophia and Johann Christoph, twins, were 
born February 23, 1713. They died in infancy. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel, born March 8, 1714, was 
known as the “Berlin” and “Hamburg” Bach. Exceeded 
in brilliance by his older brother, he became in reality 
the most famous of all the children, as he certainly was 
also one of the most lovable. Curiously enough, his 
father, while not neglecting his musical training, aimed 
him at first in the direction of Law and Philosophy. But 
Bach instincts got the better of him and he entered the 
realm of music to become not only a graceful and 
accomplished performer and composer, but to earn for 
himself an important place in musical history. In the 
so-called transition period from Bach and Handel to 
Haydn and Mozart, his name is said to loom the largest. 
Even Mozart said of him, “‘He is the father, we are the 
children.” Haydn also studied him with respect and 
relish. Lighter and less serious as a composer than his 
father, he has left about three hundred compositions. 
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“There is no place mure delightful than one’s own fireside.” 
—Cicero: Epistles 


He also helped perpetuate his father’s principles and 
innovations in music, in his, the first, methodical trea- 
tise on clavier (piano) playing, adopted and conspicu- 
ously developed later by Clementi, Cramer, Field, and 
others. He died at Hamburg in 1788. He preserved very 
faithfully his share of his father’s manuscripts. We are 
indebted to him for the preservation of the “Saint 
Matthew” and the “Saint John”’ Passions as well as other 
masterpieces. 

Johann Gottfried Bernhard, born May 11, 1716, was 
the sixth child. He too was a musician with talent, but 
took on the errant, prodigal ways of his eldest brother, 
and caused his parents many a tear. Several letters from 
the father to friends, asking with pathetic eagerness 
concerning the whereabouts of this wayward son, are 
extant, and bear witness to the anxiety of a loving 
David for an ungrateful Absalom. He died in 1739. 

Leopold Augustus was not born at Weimar but at 
Céthen, and was baptized November 17, 1718. He lived 
less than a year. | 


Thus we see that all the labors and worries that par- 
enthood is heir to were laid on Sebastian Bach and his 
faithful wife. One may well wonder at the tremendous 
accomplishments of the man in the midst of this steady 
round of family cares, sickness, worry, and sorrow that 
dogged his steps constantly. Small wonder if at times 
he became irritable or lost his temper. The net result, 
however, was to drive Sebastian and his good wife closer 
to their Lord, and develop in their souls a deeper and 
more spiritual conception of life here and beyond than 
easy days might have done. Perhaps much of that which 
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“How shar per than a ser pent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 
—Shakespeare: King Lear 


is greatest in the compositions of the master would have 
been lacking had there been no crosses in his life. It was 
a biographer of Tschaikowsky who said that there is a 
minor strain in most great music. Goethe, speaking of 
great literature, says the same. He called it the wistful 
soul-longing of those who yearn futilely in a world of 
unhappiness and sin. With Tschaikowsky it tinctured 
his whole life with a brooding sadness that made him the 
greatest musical pessimist of all time. With Bach it did 
nothing of the kind. According to his conception of 
religion, a Christian could not be habitually downcast. 
There is a curious analogy to this in the final triumphant 
major chord that ends so many of even his most somber 
compositions. This curious rising inflection is so charac- 
teristic and conspicuous in his music that it has been 
termed “Bachian.” 


A Peculiar Farewell 


Ls 1716 Bach received a call to Halle, where a large 
new organ was being built. He was sorely tempted to 
leave, but for financial reasons and because he felt under 
obligations to his prince, he did not do so. Prince Wil- 
helm Ernst was apparently pleased at retaining him, for 
shortly afterward he promoted him, raised his salary, 
and made extensive repairs and improvements in his 
chapel and organ. Bach made several extended trips with 
the prince, who was proud of his Bach and liked to 
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“I walked a mile with Sorrow, 
And ne’er a word said she; 
But oh! the things I learned from her 


When sorrow walked with me.” 
—R. B. Hamilton 


show him off wherever he went. Among such trips was 
one to Halle, where he introduced the now completed 
organ and as usual made a tremendous impression. Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst obstinately refused to consider any hint 
of his protégé’s moving away. Nevertheless, not long 
after, things became so complicated and disagreeable at 
the court that Bach left anyway. . 

Bach’s dissatisfaction may have started with the pro- 
motion over his head of a mediocre man to positions 
that he felt rightly belonged to himself. But the thing 
that brought matters to a climax was Bach’s own inde- 
pendence in entering into friendship with a side of the 
ducal house with which the duke was extremely at odds. 
Bach had become very intimate with Duke Wilhelm 
Ernst’s nephew, Duke August, and with August’s 
brother, Prince Leopold, so friendly in fact that later, 
at Céthen, the duchess stood sponsor to Bach’s youngest 
child, who was named Leopold Augustus. Bach’s friend- 
ship with these people was very distasteful to Wilhelm 
Ernst. To cap the climax, Duke Leopold offered Bach 
the position of Capellmeister at his own court. The 
exasperation of Bach’s employer knew no bounds. He 
had hitherto been able to hold him by tact and testi- 
monials of appreciation. This had kept Bach from going 
to Halle. Perhaps the same tact would have worked also 
now. But the duke made the serious mistake this time 
of trying to coerce Bach. For when he learned who it 
was that was trying to get his music-master away from 
him, he categorically commanded Bach to remain where 
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“Hin ven du vera 
Aat venen din, 
Aat hanom og hans ven. 
Men aat uven sin ven 
Aldrig nokon 
Skulde ein ven vera.” 
—Haavamaal 


he was. Now Bach had not so small a streak of obstinacy 
himself, as we have already seen, and this was a sure way 
to arouse it. He defiantly accepted Prince Leopold’s 
offer and demanded to be released. As a result, the whole 
affair came to an interesting climax in Bach’s being. 
arrested on November 6, 1717, and placed in jail. 

We must remember that this was at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century when dukes were petty kings. 
But in all musical history where is there another instance 
of two princes struggling for possession of a hapless 
organist, like a couple of gladiators sparring over a 
captive maiden? Of course, eventually Duke Wilhelm 
Ernst had to let Bach go, which he did with poor grace. 
But to Bach, ruffled and riled as he was, there was natur- 
ally neither flattery nor humor in the situation.: He did, 
however, make use of his month of enforced incarcera- 
tion to work on his so-called Orgelbichlein. 

Thus dramatically did the famous maestro terminate 
his connections with the ducal court at Weimar. At the 
close of the year 1717 he moved his brood of little ones 
to Cothen, eighty miles northeast. His pupil, Schubart, 
got the position left vacant. 
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“Dissensions like small streams are first begun, 
Scarce seen, they rise, but gather as they run.” 
—Samuel Garth 


The Bachelor Prince 


al family quarrels at the Weimar court were cer- 
tainly the leading cause of Bach’s leaving. But there 
were other ramifications also that helped make his deci- 
sion easy. One was undoubtedly the higher salary that 
Cothen-offered to a man with a rapidly growing family. 
It totalled almost twice that at Weimar. A second was 
likely the better educational facilities for his children. 
A third may have been the flattering admiration of his 
new master, though Bach had not lacked admirers be- 
fore that. As a fourth, we who have noted the circum- 
stances of his moves hitherto, will have to admit Bach’s 
tendency toward impulsiveness on the one hand and 
obstinacy on the other. 

When Bach left Weimar, he entered into the employ 
of a young bachelor prince who admired him tremen- 
dously and lavished on him all the attentions of a senti- 
mental, ardent, music-loving nature—until the prince 
himself married. But there are some baffling considera- 
tions in trying to account logically for Bach’s accept- 
ance of Céthen. While Duke Leopold was a music lover 
and an amateur musician himself on several instruments, 
in addition to being a singer, his temperament was vastly 
different from that of Prince Wilhelm Ernst or Bach 
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“To suffer wrong destroys no one’s soul, nay it improves the 
soul, even though it inflicts loss upon the body and property. 
But to do wrong—that destroys the soul even though it should 
gain all the world’s wealth.” —Luther 


himself. He was likely more open and genuine than 
Bach’s former employer, but he was not at all devout, 
nor was he interested in sacred music or even in serious 
music. When he did not spend his time traveling or 
hunting, he amused himself by listening to opera or to 
the light, secular music that his orchestra and guest 
musicians had to offer. The only organ on the place was 
a small inferior one that Bach was never called upon to 
play and, moreover, was probably never even tempted 
to touch. 

In moving to Céthen, Bach moved out of the devout, 
orthodox Lutheran atmosphere to which he had always 
been accustomed, and into the music-less atmosphere of 
a Calvinistic reformed church. The court chapel was a 
forbidding place to a man like him, unadorned, with no: 
altar, pictures, or statuary, and with all music banned 
except the singing of metrical Psalms. Bach must have 
become homesick and ill at ease at Céthen, and felt that 
he was side-tracked there. A new and imposing type of 
music now pours forth from his pen, including such 
works as the Brandenburg concertos and others. Never- 
theless, Bach’s five years at Céthen do not quite breathe 
the Bach spirit or proclaim the true Bach or the ultimate 
Bach. He was not quite at home, spiritually speaking 
at least, writing secular concertos and orchestral suites, 
clever though they were, nor did he do his best and 
most glorious work with that type of music. The Céthen 
years are known as the secular period of Bach’s life, 
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“In the line of orchestral music, Bach’s achievements are 
often supremely delightful. But they are not of any great 
historical significance.” —C. H. H. Parry 


Chamber Music and Secularism 


Ae en the bulk of Bach’s more noteworthy or- 
chestral suites appeared at Coéthen, his orchestras there 
seem hardly more imposing than at Weimar. Instru- 
mental and orchestral music, frowned upon by the 
church, had been taken over by the secular world. It 
was developing as yet but slowly. The families of instru- 
ments had not yet, generally speaking, been fully devel- 
oped, the instruments themselves were more or less 
crude, and their characteristics and technique were but 
indifferently understood. Although Bach and Handel 
pioneered in that field (they did, of course, much more 
than that), Haydn and Mozart were to develop the 
orchestra to maturity, and Beethoven the symphony. 
None of these was yet born. 

The piano was not yet known, and of its two grand- 
parents, the harpsichord was played with quill plectrums 
that demanded tinkering and adjustment for each per- 
formance, and the clavichord was flat-toned and un- 
satisfactory (of the two, Bach preferred the latter). 
Instruments now unknown or long ago discarded were 
then in use, while Bach’s own ceaseless experiments and 
improvements of some and his downright invention of 
others, point to his dissatisfaction with the instruments 
and orchestras of his day.* At that, Bach’s very first 
attempt at purely “symphonic” music, made at Coéthen, 
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“If anyone could surpass Handel” (as an organ player), “es 
musste Bach in Leipzig seyn.” | 
—Johann Mattheson, Handel’s own friend 


is pronounced by critics to have surpassed anything 
similar that ever appeared before it. He doubtless could 
have demonstrated his genius also in the field of the 
concert orchestra had there been incentive enough. | 


It is not necessary to spend much time on Bach’s 
journeys with prince Leopold, not even the trip to Leip- 
zig, where a cantata or so of his was presented under 
his direction and where he played the new three-manual 
organ with great success. Of more interest is his fruit- 
less attempt to meet Handel, who was at that time in 
Germany visiting his mother and touring triumphantly. 
Bach trailed him within twenty miles but was too late. 
He tried to arrange a meeting, but to no avail. Ten years 
later, Handel was again at Halle. At that time Bach, 
being unwell, sent his son post haste after him with a 
special invitation to visit Leipzig. His invitaton was not 
even answered. Not only Bach, but the city and uni- 
versity folks as well, resented this snubbing of them and 
their Bach. One wonders at Hiandel’s complete lack of 
desire to meet Bach. : 


Sorrow and Simony 


Dae let-down (there is no other word) at Céthen 
was destined to be followed by a tragedy. In May, 1720, 
Prince Leopold again set out on a tour terminating at 
the baths at Karlsbad. As usual, he took Bach along also, 
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“Go to now, ye that say Today or tomorrow we will go into 
such a city, and continue there .... whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow..... For that ye ought to say, 
If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.” 
—James 4:13-15 


together with a group of other musicians. The visit was 
prolonged until July. When they finally returned to 
Céthen and Bach hastened home to be greeted by his 
family, he was met at the threshold with the news that 
his wife was dead and already buried. Stunned like a 
suddenly stricken man, he stood with his children around 
him, the oldest barely twelve, and the others ten and 
six and five years old. They had been unable to locate 
the playboy prince and his troop in time to notify him. 

Now almost as loud as the voice of sorrow, another 
voice called to him across the grave. It beckoned him 
away from the secularism and worldliness in which he 
had been steeped too long, back to the old things, the 
things of the soul. In taking away from Bach a good 
wife and mother, God did more than touch a human 
soul with sorrow. He did more than prepare to bring 
into Sebastian’s life that other woman who was to give 
him far more than his cousin-wife, Maria Barbara Bach, 
ever did, good and lovely though she was. In depriving 
Sebastian Bach of his three children and now of his wife 
and very soon after of his best-loved brother, the Lord 
was grooming him for that later full-grown, immortal 
Bach of the Saint Matthew Passion and other matchless 
compositions. ““God’s way is the best way,” began a 
chorale that Bach had already worked with and that he 
was to work with again. How can he sing of life and 
death who has not touched them both? How can he 
sing of the Passion of his Lord, so that others care to 
listen, who has not suffered himself? How can he sing 
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“By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept. 
.... We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof.” —Psalm 137:1-2 


of heaven who has no one there? “Knowledge by suffer- 
ing entereth.” In making Bach’s secular Céthen home 
but an uneasy place, and in leading him along the paths 
of Gethsemane, the Lord was rescuing Bach the Chris- 
tian. | | 

Bach was now moved with an overwhelming desire 
to get away from this place. Nor was it many weeks 
before the opportunity presented itself. Early that fall, 
old Heinrich Friese, who presided at the organ bench of 
the Jakobikirche in Hamburg, died. In choosing his 
successor, eight candidates were invited to compete. Of 
these eight, only two were preeminent, and of the two, 
Bach was by all odds the superior. He was unable to be 
present at the audition as it was to take place at the 
time of his prince’s birthday, which was to be celebrated 
with musical festivities. But shortly before, Bach man- 
aged to get to Hamburg and contact at least one of the 
committee members. He did not play on the Jakobi- 
kirche organ, nor was his tryout, of course, official, but 
he played before the finest musician on the committee, 
the famous old organist, Johann Adam Reinken. 

It was a dramatic moment when Bach and ‘the old 
master, now almost a hundred years old, clambered up 
into the organ loft of the Catharinenkirche. Bach seated 
himself before the magnificent four-manual organ and 
began to improvise. Somehow he chose the plaintive old 
hymn, “By the waters of Babylon.” Was it because his 
heart was still sorrowing at the grave of Maria Magda- 
lena Bach? More and more extensive became the devel- 
opment, and more and more complicated and lovely 
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“Wine maketh ‘merry, but money answereth all things.” 
—Kcclesiastes 10:19 


. 


his harmonies and variations. Breathlessly the old patri- 
arch Reinken, and others that had followed them in, 
listened. Then Bach went over to his own “Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor.” To Reinken, who had lived his 
youth in Holland, it was a special offering built on an 
old Dutch folksong. When its glorious tones finally 
came to their last echoing cadence, the old veteran 
jumped to his feet trembling with emotion, kissed Bach’s 
hands ecstatically, and cried out, “I salute the hands of 
‘genius! I thought that the art of the fugue and of organ 
playing would die with me, but I see it lives with you!” 

There was no doubt as to who would be the next 
organist at Hamburg. When the time came for the 
official tryouts, only four of the eight candidates ap- 
peared. It took courage to compete with Bach. When 
their audition was over, they were all unanimously re-_ 
jected. A man was sent to interview Bach again and 
tell him in a discreet way that if he would “grease their 
palms with cash,” the position was his. Bach indignantly 
refused. 

Shortly thereafter it was announced that Johann 
Joachim Heitman had been given the position. Heitman 
was a nonentity and one of the rejected four. But mean- 
while he had paid down four thousand marks in cash, 
as further proof of his organ ability! 

Great was the excitement and many the caustic com- 
ments that this affair called forth. But what could 
people do? Simony, gross and refined, had for a long 
time been so notoriously connected with the Jakobi- 
kirche’s organist position that the acceptability of a 
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“Wilt thou go surely and meet and grasp God rightly, so 
finding grace and help in Him? Be not persuaded to seek: 
Him elsewhere than in the Lord Christ. Let thine art and 
study begin with Christ and there let it stay and cling.” 
—Luther 


bribe had been almost openly announced before even 
the first candidate had played his opening theme. 

A few weeks later when the outraged pastor of 
the Jakobikirche, the Reverend Erdmann Neumeister, 
preached his Christmas sermon, he declared from the 
pulpit that if one of the angels that sang at Bethlehem 
had descended upon Hamburg to compete for the posi- 
tion of organist, he would perforce have had to fly away 
again, unless he had money along in his hand. Up on 
the organ bench in the gallery sat one whose face and 
ears became very red as he listened. He and the pastor 
were not the best of friends for some time after that. 
Heitmann became known as the man who “could pre- 
lude better with thalers than with his fingers.” 


The Father of the Motherless 


As said before, in the saga of Johann Sebastian Bach at 
this time certain resolves seem to have renewed them- 
selves. The Calvinistic atmosphere that surrounded his 
church life likely irked him more than it tempted him. 
The temptations of a breezy court life, however, were 
likely stronger. They had not affected him seriously, 
althoygh he certainly felt their impact. But now grief 
recalled him completely to himself, and drew him closer 


“In Jesus’ name our work must all be done, 
If it shall compass our true good and aim, 
And not end in shame alone... . 

Thus we honor God on high, 

And ourselves are blessed thereby; 

Wherein our true good remains.” 
—Johann Fredericksen 


than ever to Him who holds out the rod as well as the 
staff to His children. 


But there was a new problem to be solved. Busy as he 
was, and harassed by loneliness and sorrow, he had to 
undertake to be both mother and father to his children. 
He tried bravely for a while to do so. Uppermost in 
Bach’s heart, and as important to him as bread and 
clothes, was the Lutheran faith and the family tradi- 
tions of love for good music and a thorough mastery 
of its art. These he would bequeath to his children. They 
had been instinctive in the Bach family for two hundred 
years. He had taken over, personally, from the very first 
beginners’ steps the musical instruction of his young- 
sters, and with that methodic habit that characterized 
all his acts, he now started a little musical notebook for 
his oldest boy, aged ten, that has since become famous. 
He entitled it “A Clavier Booklet [Bichlein] for 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, Begun at Céthen January 
22, 1720.” This little exercise book grew into the famous 
“Well Tempered Clavichord” published later in four 
sections. It was destined to settle forever the question 
of scales and modes, and how most satisfactorily to tune 
the intervals within the octave. Bach divided the octave 
into twelve equidistant semi-tones and tuned his instru- 
ments accordingly. The book begins with illustrations 
and explanations of the clefs, notes, scales. Then fol- 
lows a series of little exercises, one for each key and its 
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“Your servant, sweetest maiden bride: 
Joy be with you this morning! 
To see you in your flowery crown 
And wedding day adorning, 
W ould fill with joy the sternest soul. 
W hat wonder as I meet you, 
| That my fond heart and loving lips 
O’erflow with song to greet you.” 
—From the litile music notebook that Sebastian 


and Magdalena Bach kept. 


relative minor, twenty-four. By no means the least in- | 
teresting thing about this delightful little ““Bichlein” 
is the invocation “In Jesus’ Name” that heads the exer- 
cises. Bach could not begin even a simple little musical 
copybook without the same reverent invocation with 
which Paul opened his epistles and Bach’s own pastor 
his sermons. 


It is not easy to bring up children. Even when both 
‘parents are about the task it is not easy. When the 
mother alone must undertake it, it is doubly hard. But 
when the father is left all alone to shoulder the task, 
it is hard indeed. 


Anna Magdalena Bach 


Le was hardly a year after the death of Maria Barbara 
Bach that Sebastian married his second wife. Was this 
ethical? He was thirty-six years old when he led to the 
altar a girl barely past twenty, to be a step-mother to 
four youngsters, the oldest only seven years younger 
than herself. Was this wise? 

Anna Magdalena Wiilcken was the youngest daugh- 
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“Be thou but near and I, contented, 
Will go to death, which is my rest. 
How sweet were then that deep reposing, 
If thy soft hand mine eyes were closing 
On thee, their dearest and their best!” 
—From the musical diary kept by 
Sebastian and Magdalena. 


ter of Johann Caspar Wilcken, trumpet player at Zeitz 
at the time and later at Weissenfels. She was born Sep- 
tember 22, 1701. There was music in her veins from 
both sides of the house and she grew up to be an artist: 
herself, with a clear, pleasing soprano voice and just 
the proper grace and personality to set it off. Lovely of 
looks and of character, she likely first met Sebastian 
when nineteen years old while at Cothen as soloist with 
a group from the little court of Anhalt-Zerbst. She 
was already making her own way financially and other- 
wise, and stood on the threshold of a career when she 
met Bach. 

Popular, talented, attractive, why did she marry this 
man? He was no longer young, he was a widower bur- 
- dened with children; he was not especially good look- 
ing; and he was not wealthy. As for his musical talents, 
the world then as later hardly appreciated his ability as 
a composer, and as an instrumentalist he was looked up- 
on as a sort of freak of technique to be wondered at 
from a distance rather than loved close at hand. Why 
did she consent to become wife number two in a house- 
hold such as his, giving up many of those things which 
a young girl as talented and admired as she was surely 
held dear? Could there have been any romance in such 
a marriage? Biographers have asked this question and 
wondered at the union of two such contrasting per- 
sonalities. 
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“Og se hvor let det er for to at vinde 
Naar han er mand og hun er heltud kvinde; 
Det var ugj¢grlig at to slige faldt.” 
—Ibsen: Kjerlighedens Komedie 


Study their life from the first moment he held her 
until his own last, when she closed his blinded eyes and 
folded his palsied hands in death, until her own last mo- 
ment when, old and poverty-stricken and forgotten 
like her husband, she lived at Leipzig on the crusts of 
charity with her dead memories around her. Read the 
tender little missives he wrote her and she him, even 
long, long after that cold December day in 1721, when 
she stood up to be married in the sitting room of Bach’s 
own house. Listen to the terms of endearment he show- 
ered constantly upon her, to be remembered and re- 
peated and yearned over during those hard years after 
he was gone. Look into that little green-covered musical 
scrapbook they started together right after they were 
married, and read the poem he wrote there when he 
was forty and she was twenty-four. 

Ask the thirteen children she went donee into the 
Valley of the Shadow to bring forth for this man. 
Watch the two of them as they stood hand in hand by 
the coffins of four of their six sons and then went back 
to the heavy task of living. Watch her face that day 
when the most heavenly music she thought she had ever 
heard suddenly ceased and she tip-toed into the church 
to find him in tears over the aria he had just written for 
her voice, in his matchless “Saint Matthew Passion,” 
“Ah Golgotha.” Watch that same blushing face of hers 
when he praised her and declared that no one could sing 
his compositions as she did. Observe his gay laugh and 
the kiss that followed when, as his organ pupil, she 
smiles and pauses and declares that her hands and mind 
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The Well Tempered Clavier: “The crowning glory of his 
instrumental music.” —C. S. Terry 


were not made to play Bach fugues, and he responds 
gaily that neither were organ pedals made for feet as 
small as hers. It was for her that he wrote at least much 
of his “Clavier Biichlein,”’ destined.to change musical 
history. It was for her he wrote a whole large volume 
of music, including forty-six preludes, minuets, rondos, 
polonaises, not to mention its five chorales, seven art- 
songs, and a lovely wedding song, the only secular art 
song he has left us. 

Watch those same busy hands of hers by candlelight 
when the children are finally in bed and the little 
clothes and diapers are all put away, as she sits tirelessly 
copying his manuscripts so that the failing eyes and 
valuable time of the master might not be taken up too | 
much with this kind of drudgery—priceless manuscripts 
that posterity and the world might never have known 
but for thy patient, busy hands, blessed little Magda- 
lena Bach. 

Listen to her voice of praise and faith that fateful 
Good Friday afternoon when the world rejected his 
immortal “Saint Matthew Passion” and applauded in- — 
stead a cheap melody-monger down the street. See the 
tears he did not see that other fateful day when he real- 
izes that his sight has left him and he faces perhaps long 
years of uselessness and darkness, ending in the darkness . 
of the grave, as she tells him that she will be eyes and 
ears and feet to him as long as the Lord gives her 
strength. 

All of these things let us consider and note. Then let 
us ask if there were any romance and happiness in Bach’s 
second marriage. Lovely, kind Magdalena Bach! If God 
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Clavier Buchlein: “In it, ‘Wachet Auf has one of the most 
beautiful and melodious interplays that even Bach has ever 
entwined.” —Sir Henry Hadow 


did not send her into his life, if their marriage was not 
made in heaven, then no marriages are ever made there. 

At the time of Bach’s first marriage, he had received 
a very welcome little legacy from the Lammerhirt fam- 
ily. It is curious to note that about the time of his second 
marriage, another legacy came to him from the same 
source. It might have been many times larger had they 
wanted to fight it out in court. At that, the legacy was 
very welcome, for it was equal to almost a year’s salary. 
Magdalena also brought a cash value with her when she 
joined her fortunes with that of Bach. For she took 
along her lovely voice, and people liked to hear her sing 
and paid for the privilege of listening to it. Of course, 
when the children began to come it was not so easy and 
she sang mostly informally or at home. 

As said before, Magdalena began to take clavier and 
organ lessons from her husband soon after their mar- 
riage. And they started another little gem of a musical 
notebook together. After the customary invocation “In 
Jesus’ Name,” they added the quaint or humorous slo- 
gan, “Beware of Calvinism and Melancholy.” This vol- 
ume contains Bach’s famous “French Suites” and other 
delightful lighter pieces. 


The Marriage of a King’s Son 


() 4 a week after Bach’s wedding, his friend and 
patron, Prince Leopold, also was married. But what a 
contrast! Princess Friederica Henrietta of Anhalt-Bern- 
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“Our lives are songs; God writes the words 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 

_ And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure.” 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


burg was not the type of woman that Magdalena 
Wilcken was. The royal couple was welcomed home 
with a series of brilliant balls, masquerades, and parties 
that kept on in dizzy rotation for five weeks. Of course, 
Bach, too, added his best endeavors to the music for some 
of these festivities. But Friederica did not like music 
particularly, except the kind she could dance to. Least 
of all did she like Bach’s kind of music—neither the 
seriousness of it nor the preachiness of its libretti. More- 
over, she did not like Bach. He and his group consti- 
tuted a world in which she was not at home. And she 
did not hesitate to let her husband know that he be- 
longed only to her. 

Bach soon noted the change in his friend and that 
neither he nor his music was longer welcome at the 
castle. The only link of any importance that bound 
Bach to Céthen had been loyalty to his princely master. 
Now that link was broken. It was time to move. An 
opportunity soon presented itself, and the hen-pecked 
prince reluctantly gave his friend permission to leave. 
This jealous little “amusa,” as Bach called her, could 
easily furnish the theme for a considerable discourse. But 
since the poor woman died soon afterward, indeed be- 
fore Bach had actually left, though he had resigned, let 
us be charitable. Prince Leopold’s play-wife could not 
give out what she did not herself possess. 

Bach now had his eye on Leipzig, and the “secular 
period” of his life was over. Five years later the prince 
died and Bach wrote in his memory a beautiful requiem. 
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“It can hardly be doubted that music was called into exist- 
ence by religious feelings. Dance music demands very little 
in the way of harmony. The world could go on dancing to 
the end of time without it; and whatever harmony is added 


. is generally of the simplest and most obvious descrip 


tion.” 


—C. H. H. Parry: The Evolution of the Art of Music 


A kulturstadt 


ics had been married half a year when Johann 
Kuhnau died at Leipzig after having been cantor at the 
Thomasschule there for twenty-one years. Others be- 
sides Bach became interested in the vacant post, and so 
much care was exercised in choosing a successor, that a 
year elapsed before the new cantor was installed. Nor 
was Bach first choice. It was Georg Philip Teleman. Not 
being interested in the teaching side of the position, he 
used the offer to get his salary raised where he was, and 
declined. Bach did not throw his hat into the ring until 
after Teleman had withdrawn. The second choice was 
one Graupner, who was inclined to accept. But his 
patron prince raised his salary, gave him a bonus of 
thirty-one hundred florins, and promised to pension his 
widow when he died; consequently he turned down 
Leipzig. 

Bach was third choice. Officially released by Prince 
Leopold April 13, 1723, he accepted all the terms laid 
down by the committee, asking only the privilege of 
hiring someone else at his own expense to teach the 
Latin classes assigned to him, if he saw fit. We smile as 
we read that the committee, in hiring Bach, expressed 
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“The solitary grandeur in which Bach dwells as a composer 
of Church music is only rendered more clear by a comparison 
with similar works by Kaiser, Teleman, Mattheson, Stolel, or 
even Héndel.” —Spitta 


the hope “that he would avoid cheap theatricality in his 
music.” | 

Bach introduced himself as the new cantor on Trinity 
Sunday May 30, 1723, with a brand new cantata now 
known as No. 75, “Die Elenden Sollen Essen” (‘“The 
Hungry Shall Eat”). Truly the words were prophetic 
of a new era in Leipzig musical annals and in world 
annals, too. This cantata opens with the only orchestral 
movement Bach ever wrote upon a hymn tune. It was 
very well liked. | 

Leipzig today is the largest city in Saxony and the 
third largest in the German Reich. It is the center of 
the book trade and of music publication for all of Ger- 
many. Indeed, it claims to be the world’s leading book 
mart and to have the largest railway terminal as well. 
Its university is one of the largest in Europe and in point 
of foreigm students in attendance, second only to Ber- 
lin, before World War IJ. Many great men have lived 
there besides Bach: Goethe, Richter, Fichte, Schilling, 
Leibnitz, Mendelssohn, Wagner, and others. Great bat- 
tles have been fought in its vicinity. Leipzig was be- 
sieged six times in the Thirty Years’ War. Gustavus 
Adolphus defeated Tilly there almost a century before 
Bach lived. Almost a hundred years after him, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was badly trounced nearby, in the fa- 
mous Battle of Nations. It also had its full share of 
bloodshed after the first World War. 


The name “Leipzig” comes from an ancient barbaric 
Slay word, “‘lipa,” meaning “a lime tree.” The city 
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“Der beruhmte Organist, der beruhmte Bach.” 
—Johann Mattheson of Hamburg, a contemporary of Bach 


traces its entity back long before the year 1000. About 
1412, a secession of students from the university of 
Prague moved to Leipzig and started its university. In 
1519 Luther was there for his famous disputation with 
Eck, at which time Georg Rhau, composer and printer, 
entertained him with a Mass and a Te Deum of his own 
composition. Among its fondest memories, Leipzig now 
cherishes that of Johann Sebastian Bach. It has not al- 
ways been so, however. 

When Bach came to Leipzig in the early summer of 
1723, he found the city already well on its way to fame 
as a seat of learning, culture, and music. At that time it 
had about thirty thousand inhabitants. Its streets were 
surprisingly broad for a medieval city, and were paved 
and, what is more, clean. Seven hundred oil lamps dis- 
pelled the darkness at night, and throughout its four 
wards night watchmen “with rattles” proclaimed the 
hours and scared away marauders. The city had a com- 
mission form of government, with councilmen serving 
in rotating groups. It was the hub of a well worked out 
system of highways and had a complete postal service. 
It had its full quota of all that. made up an up-to-date 
city of that day, from taxis, messenger service and res- 
taurants to amusement places and brothels. 


A Kultur University 


ae university buildings were on the eastern edge of 
town. They were neither ornate nor imposing, as we 
judge those things, but they were fairly extensive and 
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“High art alone is eternal, and the bust outlives the city.” 
—Gautier 


Leipzig was proud of them. A “Rector Magnificus,” 
assisted by four “Assessors,” ruled the institution, and 
it numbered on its faculty twenty-nine professors: five 
in Divinity, eight in Law, five in Medicine, and é¢leven 
grouped around a composite known as Philosophy. 
Aside from its buildings the university was modern 
enough for any age. It had its fraternities, known at that 
time as “Collegia,” just as elite (and just as trouble- 
some, too) as some in our day. Of musical collegia there 
were two, of which Bach, after 1729, was proctor of 
one, and Johann Gottlieb Gérner of the other. The 
newly developing opera had been introduced at Leipzig 
about twenty-five years before Bach’s day. Its influence 
was not good, as witness a constant chorus of wails from 
professors and musicians, and its development was op- 
posed from many quarters. But it appealed to pleasure- 
loving students, then as now. Nevertheless, opera, even 
long after Bach, had a secondary place at Leipzig. 

In studying the curriculum of the school at Leipzig, 
a modern visitor might have remarked on the absence 
of any time for recreation and sports, and suggested that 
a little more consideration for these two in the lives of 
exuberant youths, might have solved some of the prob- 
lems of misdirected energy and discipline that arose 
continually. He would likely have been answered with 
the retort that if schools in our day would stress these 
two a little less, and good, honest, hard work a little 
more, we would get a reputation for higher scholarship 
than we have. One advantage that Leipzig university 
and the schools of Bach’s day had over ours, was that 
religion ruled within their walls. 
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“Desire ye to know whether a land is well governed and its 
people have good morals? Hear its music!” |—Confucius 


A Kultur Church 


ae spiritual needs were well taken care of by six 
major churches, with three of which Bach’s name is 
most associated, namely, the Nikolaikirche, the Thom- 
askirche, and, rarely, the Paulinerkirche. But it is mainly 
with the Nikolaikirche that his memory is associated. 
He was cantor of its ancient school, and as such had 
general supervision of its music and that of its four asso- 
ciated churches. The Nikolaikirche, situated on the west 
edge of town, was large and venerable, but not particu- 
larly beautiful. Inside, it was more impressive. Its altar 
was new in Bach’s day. Its pulpit had an interesting 
appendage in the form of an ornate, carved snuff box. 
The Nikolaikirche was served by five pastors, carefully 
graded as to rank, with the Reverend Christian Weiss 
as chief. With him, Bach was always on cordial terms. 
The. organist when Bach arrived was Johann Gottlieb 
Gérner, conspicuous mostly for his conceit and his an- 
tagonism toward Bach. 


Each Sunday in the Nikolaikirche there were four 
services, with a goodly number scattered throughout the 
week, though Bach was not burdened with duties at all 
of them. His chief service was on Sunday morning, be- 
ginning at seven and continuing until about eleven or 
even until noon. The Order of Service was close enough 
to the present-day Lutheran service to make an inter- 
esting comparison: 
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**Tis I who lead the tuneful choirs here; 
Silent myself, I cause the music I control. 
I do but raise my arm, and lo, at once ye hear 
Tones that enchant your sense and edify your soul, 
My sway survives the grave, and shall create delight 
When sky and earth and sea are sunk in endless night.” 
—Anon. ca. 1725 


Organ Prelude 

Anacappella Motet 

The Kyrie and Gloria in Excelsis 

The Collect (in Latin) 

The Epistle Lesson (in Latin) 

A hymn 

The Gospel Lesson (in Latin) 

The Creed (in Latin) 

The singing of a cantata, or part of one 

Luther’s hymn-version of the Creed 

The Sermon 

Announcements 

Special prayers and intercessions 

A hymn, or the rest of the cantata | 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Words of Institution (in 
Latin) 

The Lord’s Supper?® 

The Collect (in Latin) 

The Aaronic Blessing (in Latin) 


Only occasionally were there any variations in the 
Order of Service, for it was laid out by law for all Sax- — 


ony. The use of Latin may be charged to the cultural 
demands of Leipzig. 
It was Bach’s duty to provide the Sunday cantatas, 
which added up to about fifty-nine each year. Every 
three or four weeks he would compose one of his own. 
He kept this up until, as the years went by, they totalled 
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“Ein Gelehrter hat keine Langweile” (“A scholar knows no 
ennut”’ ), —Jean Paul Richter 


about three hundred. In addition, it was his duty to 
provide motets and other music for funerals, for Lent, 
Passion Week, and other special events. His four major 
choirs (they were not large) functioned in the four 
churches connected with the “Council,” but Bach per- 
sonally alternated between the Nikolai and Thomas 
churches. 


Kultur Boys 


ae with both churches were boys’ schools. 
Their pupils provided the personnel of the choirs that 
sang at services, and their ages were from eleven to 
twenty-one, with by far the bulk averaging thirteen to 
fifteen years. These boys received free schooling in ex- 
change for their musical services.*® They had to pass a 
test for proficiency before being admitted, and had to 
promise to stay long enough to be of some use to the 
school before they left. 

In the Thomasschule, where Bach lived, there were 
about sixty such boys. They were thoroughly and elab- 
orately regimented, with a long list of regulations that 
left nothing untouched, each sin with its corresponding 
penalty either in the form of a cash fine or a flogging. 
Some of the sins covered were: Failing to close the door 
when the last to leave; swearing or impertinence (in 
German or in Latin) ; over-sleeping; slovenliness; speak- 
ing German instead of Latin between breakfast time 
and noon or after evening devotions (this applied to 
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“And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 

—Shakespeare: As You Like It 


upper classmen only) ; smoking or drinking; and finally, 
being sick enough to vomit in the wrong place. 

Bach lived at the Thomasschule with his family in 
eight rooms provided for him and his household which 
included a maid. A hundred years after his time, when 
they tore down the building, they found in his apart- 
ments some Greek and Latin exercises written by his 
boys, part of a violin concerto, the libretto of a wed- 
ding ode by him, the title page of the new year can- 
tata he wrote for Prince Leopold when he left Céthen. 
Wherever Bach went he left music. 

Some of the other school regulations at the St. Thom- 
asschule are as interesting as its list of misdemeanors.” 
Classes were graded from seven to one, seven being the 
lowest. The usual subjects were taught, including the 
Catechism and the Bible. There were no electives. The 
three upper classes were expected to converse in Latin 
with their teachers and among themselves. They had 
regular and frequent hours of devotions throughout the 
week. These were not distinguished for brevity. The stu- 
dents rose at five in the summer and six in the winter. 
They were then given fifteen minutes to wash and get 
ready for prayers. It was considered necessary to state 
that chamber vessels and wash basins were not to be 
emptied out of the windows. Before each meal, a whole 
chapter was read from the Bible, after which a not too 
short grace was said. Mention is made that the seniors 
were not to receive larger helpings at the table than the 
rest. Classes began at seven. But between breakfast and 
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“Aut disce, aut discede; manet sors tertia—caedi!” (“Either 
learn or get out! There is a third alternative: take a lick- 
ing!” )—From the motto in the classrooms of Winchester 


College, England.” 


class time, certain designated groups would go back to 
their “cubicles” for study, while others would go to 
week-day church services, returning in time for the 
first class. 

Every class began with a hymn and another chapter 
from the Bible and a devotional selection. Dinner was 
served at eleven, and right after the meal had been 
swallowed the entire school practiced singing whether 
their gastronomic condition approved or not. Since 
Leipzig was a large town and the two parochial schools 
furnished the choirs for all its funerals, it was a poor 
afternoon that did not call for assistance at such an 
event. In fact, because of the frequency of such de- 
mands, the rule was made that no funeral could be held 
before three o’clock in the afternoon lest it interfere 
with the school curriculum.** Supper was at six. At 
seven the students had to be in their “‘cubicles” work- 
ing on the next day’s lessons, or, in the winter, at their 
desks in the “‘coeniculum,” to save light. At eight there 
were devotions, and at nine all were in bed, unless they 
jumped out of the window to go somewhere (which 
happened). Sundays they had to be in church fifteen 
minutes before services began. Although these lasted 
from seven until almost noon, no one could take any 
food along to church, and no one could leave at any 
time. ; 

Special duties and positions were assigned to a num- 
ber of the boys. An interesting one was that of “‘Cale- 
factor.” He had to get up long enough before the rest 
to heat the building. Then he aroused his comrades by 
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“Master, that music of thine makes me feel as though I could 
not do anything wrong for at least the whole of a week after 
hearing it.’ —One of Bach’s pupils, quoted by C. S. Terry 


ringing a bell, fifteen minutes later repeating the proc- 
ess to call them to prayers. In addition he had the job of 
lighting the lamps (without matches) and of extin- 
guishing them at the proper time. He also saw to it that 
there was plenty of firewood and sawdust. Another part 
of his duties was to assign the “Perganten” their tasks 
and to see to it that they did them. Meanwhile, after 
meals, he cleared the tables and ‘‘removed the spoons.” 
Then he swept out the room. After that, if he had done 
his studying and attended classes and kept other ap- 
pointments, he might do as he pleased. The postscript is 
added that he must not let his extra-curricular activi- 
ties interfere with his studies. 

The “‘Perganten,” just mentioned, also deserve both 
interest and sympathy. They were responsible for keep- 
ing as much of the building clean as the “Calefactor” 
did not get to. Since they were subordinate to him, it 
was likely plenty, for it included also classrooms and 
hallways and the emptying of waste boxes. However, 
to make up for this, the “Perganten” had charge of the 
birches that were used for the purpose of castigation, 
and had the privilege of wielding them briskly on occa- 
sion, at the direction of the master. 

Bach had accepted certain classroom duties when he 
came to Leipzig. But it is clear from his speedy action 
in hiring a substitute in Latin, and his general attitude 
throughout his life there, that he had a distaste for class 
work and considered his calling primarily that of a mu- 
sician. His masters did not agree on this, but the wide | 
world most emphatically does. For if Bach had used up 
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“Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine 
house: thy children like olive plants round about thy table.” 
—Psalm 128:3 


the major part of his time as a classroom pedagogue, the 
loss to the world would have been incalulable. As Spitta, 
his foremost biographer says, it is hard for us to imagine 
Bach “in front of the third class of boys, with a Latin 
grammar in his hand and a chorale or church cantata 
running through his head.” It was enough for him that 
he had to expound Luther’s Catechism in Latin on Sat- 
urdays. The world is glad that he paid Master Pezold 
fifty thalers per year out of his own pocket to relieve : 
him of his regular Latin classes. 

It would be impossible to speak in detail of Bach’s 
unbelievably many compositions at Leipzig. The can- 
tatas he composed while there are especially interesting. 
They must not be compared with the anthems that the 
average church choir sings each Sunday in our day. 
They were long—up to thirty pages and more—and 
difficult and ornate. He worked them out like a preacher 
casting his sermon notes into musical form. Uniformly 
they would begin with a text, usually the text for the - 
day—though not always—but always in conformity 
with it. Most of these cantatas end with hymn stanzas. 
They are not vapid vagaries but didactic homilies set 
to music. Sometimes they blend the Gospel and Epistle 
Lessons for the day. In the twenty years previous to his 
blindness, Bach wrote enough major cantatas alone to 
provide a new one for every Sunday in the year for 
almost six years, enough to equal the labors of half a 
lifetime for most any other composer, and all on an 
extremely high plane of excellence. Other compositions 
also poured from his inexhaustible pen. 
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“Pointing to such, well might Cornelia say, 
When the rich casket shone in bright array, 
‘These are my jewels.’ ” 

—Cornelia’s Children 


Children and More Children 


Mss. BacuH was also busy! Almost every year saw a 
new addition to the family circle. Bach heeded the words 
of the Psalmist: “As arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man, so are the children of youth; happy is the man 
that hath his quiver full.”” Here are the children by his 
second wife. (Note that the names of practically all of 
Bach’s children are Christian and Scriptural.) Chris- 
tiane, born in the summer of 1723, died June 29, 1726. 
Gottfried Heinrich, baptized February 27, 1724, died 
an imbecile, but he survived his father. He was buried 
February 12, 1762. Christian Gottlieb was baptized 
April 14, 1725, and died September 21, 1728. 

Elisabeth Juliane Friederica was baptized April 5, 
1726. The date of her death is not known. She was not 
named after Prince Leopold’s first wife, the “amusa” 
who disliked Bach, but after his second wife who bore — 
the same name. Elisabeth married a violinist named 
Johann Christoph Altnikol, for whom Bach had special 
affection. Their wedding, January 20, 1749, was the 
only one ever held in Bach’s own house. Bach’s first 
grandchild came of this union and was named Johann 
Sebastian. Ernestus Andreas, baptized October 30, 
1727, died two days later. Regine Johanna, baptized 
October 10, 1728, died April 25, 1733. Christiane Bene- 
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“Mutual practical help among the members of the family 
was a traditional custom of all the Bachs.” —Spitta 


dictus, baptized January 1, 1730, died three days later. 
Christiane Dorothea, baptized March 18, 1731, died 
August 30 or 31 the following year. 


Johann Christoph Friederich, baptized June 23, 1732, 
was the ninth child. He was an honest, upright fellow 
and a good musician, who bore the name of Bach with 
honor if not with brilliance. He started on the way to 
jurisprudence, but his Bach instincts were too strong 
for him and he turned to music. He died January 26, 
1795. Johann August Abraham, baptized November 5, 
1733, died the following day. The eleventh child was 
Johann Christian, who was baptized September 7, 1735. 
He is the “Milanese” or “English” Bach, having been 
organist at both places. He was one of the most famous 
of Bach’s children and the only one to travel widely. 
He was organist at the Milano cathedral in Italy, but 
imbibed mostly Italian notions about opera and world- 
ly living. While not a prodigal, he became pretty much 
a child of the world. He wrote several operas of the 
lighter type but eventually quit writing music altogeth- 
er. As a child, however, he was a favorite of his father. 
He died the first part of January, 1782. 

Johanna Caroline was baptized October 30, 1737, 
and died August 18, 1781. Regina Susanna, baptized 
February 22, 1742, died December 14, 1809. She lived 
long enough to see the revival of a faint interest in her 
father’s memory. She was the thirteenth child. 

Bach was proud of his large and talented family. In a 
letter to his childhood friend Erdman, which is very 
unhappy and pessimistic generally, he becomes enthusi- 
astic and happy when he speaks of his family. He says 
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“For there was never yet philosopher that could endure the 
toothache patiently.” 
—Shakespeare: Much Ado About Nothing 


in this letter that all of them are musical and that he 
could on very short notice make up a first-class orches- 
tra or choir, with their mother as a very fine soloist.”* 


Storm and Strite 


\ \ E come now to a period in Bach’s life that is not 
particularly happy or easy to reconcile with the roseate 
picture we have drawn of him thus far. It is the period 
of misunderstanding and quarreling that covers a great 
portion of his life at Leipzig. At first glance it is both 
surprising and disappointing to note how petty were 
the occasions of these quarrels, and how unworthy. In 
spite of the elaborate rebuttal these bickerings have 
called forth from Bach’s biographers, one is tempted 
to dismiss them all with a shrug or with sarcasm. One 
cannot but feel that people who will quarrel over 
twelve thalers and a funeral ode and who literally 
“appeal to Caesar” to settle the argument or who will 
_ battle acrimoniously over the choosing of a couple of 
hymns each Sunday, are hardly deserving of sympathy. 
But the very stubbornness with which Bach defended 
his contentions, the fact that he turned out to be right 
ultimately in each case, and the fact that when the 
issues were finally settled there was peace, all indicate 
that there were principles at stake larger than the imme- 
diate causes might indicate. After all, life is made up 
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“Conceit is nature’s gift to small men to make up for what 
they do not have.” —Mark Twain 


of little things. It is over the constant local irritations, 
the commonplaces of existence, that people most often 
quarrel, whether it be in the home, on school boards, or 
in congregations. 


Bach’s first quarrel grew out of the fact that his 
duties had not been clearly defined for him when he 
came to Leipzig. The bone of contention was who 
should have charge of the music at special functions 
sponsored by the university, Bach the cantor or Gorner 
the organist. Personal dislikes and professional jealousy 
added to the bitterness. Goérner, small and conceited, was 
extremely jealous with the jealousy which inferiority so 
often has for a newcomer who “shows him up.” Bach, 
conscious of the immense distance between him and 
Gorner, likely did not hide his knowledge of the fact. 
After a battle that lasted with variations for two years 
and was finally settled by the king himself, Bach was 
completely vindicated. But his subsequent insistence on 
being paid back every thaler of money, illegally paid 
but certainly earned by his opponent, is not to Bach’s 
credit. — | 

His second quarrel was over the question of who was 
to choose the hymns for Sunday vespers, the cantor 
(Bach) or the preacher for the occasion.’® This seems 
just as petty, until we learn that Bach held out for the 
better class of hymns, as over against the trashy ones 
that the Reverend Gottlieb Gaudlitz insisted on. We 
can understand this controversy a little better, know- 
ing that the battle between good and bad hymns is still 
on, with much of the acrimony still present. 


Bach’s third battle was over the admittance of stu- 
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“Who can direct when all pretend to know?” 


—Goldsmith: The Traveller 


dents. The Thomasschule had been founded primarily 
for musical purposes, and Bach was its cantor, respon- 
sible for the personnel and performance of its choirs. 
The board of foundationers, however, did not seem to 
think that it mattered at all whether there were any 
musical ability in the boys that were to make up the 
choirs, and disregarded Bach’s recommendations with 
greater and greater frequency. Bach was in the right — 
when he resented being told how to do his work by 
unmusical outsiders. In a long letter he explains patient- 
ly, despairingly, ironically, in words of one and two 
syllables you might say, that boys who not only are 
unable to carry a tune, but who are in addition wild 
and defiant because the director receives no backing in 
their discipline, are of no use in a choir and only spoil 
it for the rest. This did not matter to the conscript 
fathers, who ordered them accepted anyway on the 
assumption that anything that went into the musical 
hopper should come out good. 

Even with the best cooperation, the situation would 
not have been easy. His choirs consisted of men and boys, 
with the men decidedly in the minority. Even the alto 
and soprano solos were, as a rule, given to boys. A boy’s 
voice does not last long enough for him to acquire a 
developed quality. Furthermore Bach’s arias and can- 
tatas were not the easiest and he refused to write down 
to the level of the semi-musical. When he was not al- 
lowed to make the most of even what little choice there 
Was, it is not strange that the results were not so impres- 
sive as they could have been. This, in turn, was reflected 
most in criticism by those who were least competent to 
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“Censure is the tax that a man pays to the public for being 
eminent.” —Jonathan Swift 


judge. Heckled and badgered as he was, it is no wonder 
that Bach became tired of all this wrangling with ofh- 
cious little minds, and grew irritable and ready to quit. 
He thought of his boyhood friend, Georg Erdman, who 
had trudged with him to Liineburg that early spring, 
thirty years before, when they set out together to con- 
quer the world. Georg, discovering his musical limita- 
tions, had gone into business, and was now a successful 
and influential Russian agent at Danzig. To him, Bach 
wrote on October 28, 1730, poured out his woes, and 
asked him to keep on the lookout for another position 
for him. Letters are queer things. They record for all 
time to come the passing moods and irritations of the 
moment. This letter is a good example. In it he com- 
plains bitterly of many things, from the low death rate 
that deprives him of incidental fees, to his personal 
difficulties with his governing board. ““My masters are 
strange folk,” he writes, “‘with very little concern for 
music in them.” 

It seems almost unbelievable that it was in the midst 
of such an atmosphere that Bach wrote his greatest mas- 
terpiece, and (to quote Terry) “the most noble and 
inspired treatment of its subject in the whole range of 
music, notable also for its indication of the composer’s 
reverent, subtile, and scholarly study of the Bible nar- 
rative.” This was his ‘Passion According to Saint Mat- 
thew.” In it he made use of every resource he could 
muster. That was meager enough. It was first given in 
the Thomaskirche on Good Friday afternoon, April 15, 
1729, with two choirs totalling only sixteen singers, two 
orchestras numbering eighteen players, and two organs, 
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“Bach went far beyond the standard of the musical intelli- 
gence of his time; and the inevitable consequence was that 
his most ideally great and genuine passages of human expres- 
sion were regarded by his contemporaries merely as ingenious 
feats of pedantic ingenuity.” —C. H. H. Parry 


one of which seems to have been a second-hand, dis- 
carded one that had not yet been dismantled. It has 
come down in musical history as a tremendous event, 
but it passed completely over the heads of listeners and 
critics of that day. Heinrich Nicholas Gerber, Bach’s 
pupil, has left the following description of that occasion. 

“Some high officials and well-born ladies in one of 
the galleries began to sing the first chorale, from their 
hymnbooks. But as the dramatic music proceeded, they 
were thrown into the greatest wonderment, saying to 
each other, ‘What does it all mean?’ While one old lady, 
a widow, exclaimed, ‘Ach Gott! ’Tis surely an opera- 
comedy!’ ” 

It was after the rendering of this master-work that 
Councilor Adrian Steger exclaimed with pompous fi- 
nality, “He [Bach] does nothing,” refuses to explain his 
conduct, and neglects his singing lessons, not to mention 
other instances of his unsatisfactoriness.” Thereupon 
they decided to dock his salary until he became properly 
docile. | 

Thus the Saint Matthew Passion had been conceived 
and born in the tense atmosphere of unfriendliness. 
Even the place in which it was to be given had been 
quarreled over.*® It had been received with little or no 
appreciation and it was soon forgotten. Only Bach him- 
self wistfully—perhaps defiantly—made use of it again 
on rare occasions. He knew that it represented his best 
work, and did not cease to polish and improve it for 
some time afterward, even though no one else cared 
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“A man could not well be more utterly alone or without sym- 
pathy than he was. Even his sons and pupils but half under- 
stood him.” —C. H. H. Parry 


or appreciated. It is not irreverent to say that this. Pas- 
sion of our Lord was also the Passion of Bach himself. 


An Oasis 


1s. this wilderness of unhappiness and friction, how- 
ever, there was an oasis. In September, 1730, Johann 
Matthias Gesner succeeded Johann Heinrich Ernesti as 
rector of the university. Gesner was a good man, com- 
petent, broad of horizon, and ambitious. He rescued the 
poor discipline of the place and put new blood into the 
run-down institution. A comprehensive program of 
building and enlarging was entered upon, the courses of 
study were improved, and other forward - looking 
changes were made. Gesner was an old admirer of Bach 
from the Weimar days who appreciated and understood 
his genius. He did much to smooth the path for the 
music master, arranging his work so as to make it more 
congenial, backing him in his disciplinary troubles, and 
tactfully fighting his battles with the city councilors. 

The next four years for Bach were likely among the 
happiest of his life. His family was now also sufficiently 
grown to provide musicals that became widely known. 
His personal fame, too, had spread abroad, and there 
were many Visiting musicians who came to Leipzig pri- 
marily to see and hear this mighty man. 

About this time, Augustus II, ruler of Saxony, died, 
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“Music doth withdraw our minds from earthly cogitations, 
. lifteth up our spirits to heaven, and maketh them light and 
celestial.” —Chrysostom 


and was succeeded by his son. During the five months 
of public mourning for the dead king, music was very 
much restricted in all churches. Having therefore ample 
time, Bach conceived the idea of presenting to the new 
emperor, his sovereign, a supreme example of his art, 
as his bit of homage to the incoming ruler. Unfortu- 
nately, Augustus III was not among Saxony’s most de- 
serving or popular monarchs. He and his father had 
scandalized all of Protestant Germany by apostacising 
to the Roman Church. Nor was he a good Catholic. 
But he had a sort of condescending love for music, and 
to this Bach decided to cater. Out of it came the famous 
“Mass in B Minor,” declared by many to be the most 
stupendous thing in its class, and well worthy of being 
placed side by side with his Saint Matthew Passion. 
More classical and ornate than the “Passions,” but 
lacking their feeling and dramatic appeal, the B Minor 
Mass sits in cold, lonely grandeur like a giant mountain 
among lesser mountain ranges of choral music, not quite 
enjoyed even in our day because of its immensity ex- 
cept by the very elite. The Mass in B Minor is not an ex- 
position of the liturgical chants of the Roman Catholic 
Mass, as the title might suggest, but of the rubrics of 
the Lutheran church. (The word “Messe” is still used 
among Germans and Scandinavians to indicate the litur- 
gical service of the Lutheran church.) These rubrics go 
back historically, of course, to the Roman church. Bach 
poured into this composition all the tremendous wealth 
of his now fully mature genius. And there is nothing 
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“What opulence, what fulness of art, what power, clearness, 
and withal simple purity speak to us from these unrivaled 
masterworks.” —Richard Wagner on Bach 


like it in all musical literature, except other lesser 
““Masses” from his own hand. 


When the gift was ready, Bach conveyed it in person 
to the king, together with a humble and modest letter 
of apology and felicitation. The irony of dedicating 
anything as superlatively sacred and inspired as this to 
a renegade king like Augustus III does not seem to have 
occurred to Bach. At any rate the letter remained un- 
answered and there is reason to believe that the king 
did not even bother to take the precious manuscript out 
of its wrapper. Such is the gratitude of kings. At other 
times thereafter, Bach also honored his king with price- 
less music, but response was always delayed and languid. 


Bach’s Christmas oratorio, probably better known to 
the average choir than either of the above works, 
though critics have been harder on it, was also written 
at this time. It seems to be, in part at least, a polyglot, 
on which Bach did not spend the time and effort that 
he lavished on the other two. At any rate, there is con- 
clusive evidence that portions of it were either borrowed 
from other secular compositions of his, or vice versa. In 
either case, one’s enthusiasm is somewhat dimmed by 
these facts. If it is true, for instance, that the lovely 
lullaby song of Mary to the sleeping Christ-Child was 
later borrowed by Bach himself to make up a secular 
song, one has the feeling of being “let down.” This is a 
curious failing in the latter years of Bach’s life, how- 
ever, that extends also to other of his sacred composi- 
tions, even to the Saint Matthew Passion. Perhaps it was 
only mental weariness. The Christmas oratorio is by far 
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“Who can refute a sneer?” —Paley 


the most popular major choral work today from the 
hand of Bach. It is based on Luke 2:1-21 and Matthew 
2:1-12, and is divided into six parts to be given on six © 
' succeessive days of the Christmas season. 


More Storm and Strife 


i ee Gesner left as rector of the university, 
discouraged and unappreciated. He also was too big a 
man for Leipzig as it was at this time. He was succeeded 
by young Johann August Ernesti.® The new rector 
thought but little of music, and felt that it had far too — 
important a place in the curriculum of the school. It 
was his ambition to push the musical part of the cur- 
riculum as far into the background as possible, and he 
did so in as many ways as he was able. “So you mean to 
be a pot-house fiddler,” he would exclaim sarcastically 
to boys whom he found practicing during leisure hours. 
It is not strange that Bach highly resented this contempt — 
for his art and that there was fiery friction again. 


A depressing maze of situations now arose one after 
the other out of the intense antagonism which ensued 
between Ernesti and Bach. In his outrageous manner of 
dealing with cases of discipline involving Bach and his 
choir boys, the rector frequently proved himself to be 
unprofessional, vindictive, and contemptible. Every- 
thing that Bach did, or any student at his behest, was 
wrong and anyone whom Bach was forced to correct or 
discipline was protected and favored. Bach’s own per- 
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“Now bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the 
minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him.” 
—II Kings 3:15 


sonal integrity and honor were challenged and impugned 
by this potentate of learning, who set himself up as a 
musical critic, passing judgment on Johann Sebastian 
Bach and even pronouncing his music to be inferior. 
One can imagine the results of all this on the morale 
of the school. Nor do we blame Bach when he also, 
stung beyond endurance, occasionally donned horns and 
a tail and charged head down. Many of the tales of his 
wig throwing, head thumping, and nose tweaking 
among his boys originate from this period. 

But to this cup of Bach’s bitterness still more was to 
be added. It was the even more bitter lees of family 
trouble and profligacy caused by his two sons, Wilhelm 
Friedemann and Gottfried Bernhard, who by their dis- 
solute ways well-nigh brought Bach’s now graying head, 
like Jacob’s, with sorrow to the grave. 


A Silver Lining 


I. is both surprising and comforting to read how 
Bach, in the midst of all this, whenever he sat down to 
compose or to perform, could lift himself on the wings 
of music to worlds far beyond the weariness and heart- 
aches in which he lived. That is of course the mission of 
music. And he who could not find peace for his own 
trouble-haunted soul, was abundantly able to find it for 
others, through his music—at least for such souls as 
were able to follow and understand. There was a Rus- 
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“Whenever I take up my tobacco pipe, 
Filled with good old ‘knaster’, 
For my delight or to pass the time away, 
Sad pictures float before my eyes, 
And teach me the lesson deep, 
That like the smoke of Knaster, so am I!” 


—Bach 


sian envoy at the royal court at Dresden, Carl Freiherr 
von Kayserling by name,” who suffered chronically 
from insomnia. As with Saul, the only thing that could 
soothe him was music, and he kept by him for this pur- 
pose Johann Gottlieb Goldberg, a former pupil of Bach. 
Many an hour during sleepless nights did he play for 
this hapless nobleman, to bring him peace and slumber. 
Through him, Kayserling commissioned Bach to write 
out a sleep-inducing prescription of “soothing music for 
the clavier.” For him Bach composed his beautiful and 
classic ““Goldberg Variations” using cleverly the same 
thought over and over again (to induce sleep-provoking 
monotony?). The thirtieth and last is a “Quod-libet”’ 
built on two popular ditties of the day, one about a 
maiden and the other about kail and turnips. The count 
loved these variations so dearly that he called them “My 
variations,” had them played often, and rewarded Bach 
with the largest fee he ever received for a composition, 
one hundred louis d’or. He came all the way to Leipzig 
to visit and listen to Bach, and was struck with the 
greatest admiration for this colossal genius. Later he did 
Bach a favor that was far more valuable than the gold 
pieces he had bestowed upon him. 

There were also other gleams of sunshine during this 
dark period, so that part of Bach’s old bluff joviality 
returned to him. As always, wherever he looked, he 
found music. Even his old pipe could call forth music 
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“Figured bass is the whole foundation of music and is played 
with both hands .... the result being an agreeable harmony 
to the glory of God, and justifiable gratification of the senses: 
for the sole end and aim of figured bass, like that of all 
music, should be nothing else than God’s glory, and pleasant 
recreation. Where this object is not kept in view, there can 
be no true music, but an infernal scraping and bawling.” 


—Bach 


and philosophy. Meanwhile musicians and admirers from 
all over Germany and Europe continued to come pur- 
posely past Leipzig to hear and see this famous man and 
give him in some measure the homage paid him so 
grudgingly at home. 

The more understanding ones at the university, too, 
began to become aware of the treasure they had in their 
midst. For every gala or high-festival day, there was 
only one counted worthy of writing the music or per- 
forming it, and that was their incomparable Bach. He 
was also continually being asked to test and dedicate 
organs, in return for which cash and praises were be- 
stowed. After one such performance, a stricken admirer, 
with more enthusiasm than art, wrote a poetic pun on 
the name “Bach,” declaring that the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a running Bach (“Brook”) was not to be com- 
pared with the pleasure of listening to the actual Bach, 
whose nimble fingers (and feet) ran so smoothly. Or- 
pheus by his playing had indeed charmed trees and beasts. 
But Bach charmed the grown-up sons of men. 


Even the pronouncements of a jealous and ill-natured 
competitor bore witness to Bach’s genius by its very 
criticism, although it wounded him deeply when it ques- 
tioned his sincerity and inspiration as an artist. In spite 
of its great length, this diatrabe is worth quoting (the 
brackets are ours). “Herr B— is distinctly the most 
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“The unwilling gratitude of base mankind.” —Horace 


conspicuous musician in L—. He is an exceptional mas- 
ter of the clavier and organ, and as yet has met only one 
man whose skill can compare with his own [Handel 
is of course meant but they had never met]. His tech- 
nique is astonishing; the dexterity with which he crosses 
fingers and feet is scarcely to be believed, so quick are 
his movements. Astonishing, too, are the wide leaps he 
makes with them, never striking a wrong note or vio- — 
lently contorting his limbs, no matter how energetically 
they move. This great man would be the wonder of the 
universe if his compositions displayed more agreeable 
qualities, were less turgid and sophisticated and more 
simple and natural in character. His music is exceed- 
ingly difficult to play, because the efficiency of his own 
limbs sets his standard; he expects singers and players 
to be as agile with voice and instrument as he is with his 
fingers, which is impossible. Grace-notes and imbellish- 
ments, such as a player instinctively supplies, he puts 
down in actual symbols, a habit which not only sacri- 
fices the harmonic beauty of his music but also blurs its 
melodic lines. All his parts, too, are equally melodic so 
that one can not distinguish the principal tune among 
them. In short, he is as a musician what Herr von Loh- 
enstein used to be as a poet: pomposity diverts them both 
from a natural to an artificial style, changing what 
might have been sublime into the obscure. In regard 
to both of them, we wonder at an effort so labored and, 
since nothing comes of it, so futile!” 

It was a coyote baying at the moon. The writer of 
this criticism may have been sincere. In his inability to 
appreciate the high artistic plane on which Bach worked, 
he was like the average of Bach’s contemporaries, and 
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“The true conception of life is that we are trustees and all the 
powers of life are given from God for the high service and 
betterment of humanity.” —G. W. Truett 


for that matter of many listeners today. But to be called 
artificial and pompous hurt Bach’s earnest soul. He 
did not reply to the article, but we are glad to know 
that friends leaped to his defense. In some departments 
of his craft Bach lived a full century before his time. 

It is a long lane that has no turning. Even Bach’s alley 
of tribulation led finally to a through-street. We remem- 
ber how he had honored Prince Frederick August with 
matchless compositions in an effort to engage his atten- 
tion and approval. For a long time there was no re- 
sponse. But it was impossible for an artist as conspicu- 
ous and famous as Bach, whose frequent visits to Dres- 
den itself were so vociferously applauded, not to reach 
the royal ears, deaf though they were. In his defensive 
duel with Ernesti, Bach, stung to desperation, had final- 
ly addressed a letter to his king, asking for an investiga- 
tion and a square deal. The letter is very reasonable 
and humble. Whether or not it was ever answered in 
writing can not be proved but some time later the king 
visited Leipzig. During the festivities connected with 
his welcome, the music for which was of course again 
composed by Bach, the king let it be known that he 
approved of Bach and vindicated him in the contro- 
versy which had now been raging for several years. This 
was not all. The sleepless count whose restless nights 
Bach had soothed had also been busy. He now appeared 
before the music master with a royal document appoint- 
ing him to the position of Royal Court Composer to 
His Majesty Prince Frederick August, elector of Sax- 
ony and King of Poland.” 
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“It is not enough for a man to be clever, to be eloquent, to be 
scholarly, to be winsome, to be masterful. To what end are all 
these gifts? To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world that I might serve humanity! The business 
of life is service.” 


—G. W. Truett: Students and World Advance 


It was remarkable how quickly after this the winds of 
disparagement and persecution changed to zephyrs from 
another direction. From now on, Bach had at least com- 
parative peace, and the “Sturm und Drang” period of 
his life was over. In the squalls that occur from now on 
he is conscious of backing from those who count, and 
his foes, also conscious of this fact, are more furtive 
and on the defensive. 


Ailternoon 


Asics this time, Bach began to turn his attention 
once more to instrumental music, especially for the or- 
gan and clavier. His classic Clavier Ubung appeared 
from time to time in various installments, as did also 
various other instrumental works. Among his composi- 
tions there now began to appear again some secular 
music, such as his “Peasant Cantata,” “Coffee Cantata,” 
and others. Impelled by his bitter experiences with 
church wardens and other such folk, and disgusted with 
inferior choirs and the friction that surrounded them, 
he turned his efforts for a time into other channels so 
that he could at least work in peace. Nevertheless, it is 
significant that even of the compositions he wrote for 
secular cantatas and for instruments, he uses many of 
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“If the artist gravely writes, “In whatsoever way he writes, 


To sleep it will beguile. He can’t please every man; 

If the artist gaily writes, Therefore let an artist write 

It is a vulgar style. How he likes and can.” 
Mendelssohn 


them again later and rearranges them for sacred com- 
positions, as though he could not quite be satisfied 
to send out his musical children in worldly clothes 
permanently. 

Although the city councilors had learned not to prod 
him too much, echoes of tilts with these petty wardens 
were still not wanting. They could still be contemptibly 
small. For instance, when he was ready to present the 
customary Good Friday “Passion” one year, the council 
ordered him to withdraw his choice, on the grounds 
that it had not been previewed and authorized by them. 
Bach replied tersely that the cantata he had chosen was 
an old one which had not been objected to before when 
he had used it, but that they could well omit the whole 
program as far as he was concerned, since there was no 
blessing in offering sacred music under such auspices. 
He was no longer in the mood to compose new ‘“Pas- 
sions” for them. Bach was now learning that the best 
way to fight these folks was to ignore them. From now 
on he left town as often as he pleased, to concertize or 
test and demonstrate organs, or even to visit his chil- 
dren. He did his work as an artist and musician as his 
own judgment and experience told him that it ought to 
be done. He refused to kowtow to these officious dul- 
lards who sat in upholstered ease and tried to exert their 
authority in a field they knew nothing about. 

While Bach’s attitude and relationship to his local 
church board were not very cordial or praiseworthy at 
this time, he was still anxious to serve that larger church 
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The St. Matthew Passion: “The richest and noblest example 
of devotional music in existence.” —C. 8. Terry 


body which was more than local. In the third part of 
his Clavier Ubung, he dedicated himself to the pious 
task of illustrating and setting off musically Luther’s 
Catechism. It consisted of instrumental preludes and 
melodies, built on familiar Lutheran hymns whose words 
followed in exact sequence the order of the Catechism. 
In this labor of love, the preface begins with a typical 
Bach invocation to the Holy Trinity. In the whole realm 
of classical composers, what other master has undertak- 
en such a task! 


As though he had a foreboding that his cantatas and 
other choral works would remain pretty much unused 
and forgotten, Bach began also at this time to re-arrange 
many of their movements and themes for organ and 
clavier. They are of interest not least because they show 
to a certain extent which of his works he himself liked 
the best or considered most important. Bach was also 
busy preparing for publication such of his compositions 
as were destined to be published at all during his life- 
time or for a long time afterward. It almost seems as 
though he was clearing the decks and putting his musi- 
cal labors into permanent form as far as he could, so as 
to be ready to die. Bach did not begin to publish his 
music until he was past forty. And aside from the four 
parts of the Clavier Ubung, only three other known 
works of his appeared during his lifetime. He died as 
he was preparing the fourth. At least some of his com- 
positions, however, were now in considerable demand 
privately and a number of his manuscripts were in cir- 
culation. Bach, however, was extremely careful in loan- 
ing out his precious copies, having learned from experi- 
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“The future works out great men’s destinies; 
The present is enough for common souls.” 


—Lowell 


ence the thievishness of borrowers. He reveals a delight- 
ful trait in his insistence on transportation charges in 
advance from those who requested his music. Even his. 
relatives had to send their thaler in advance. 


Shadows and Sunlight 


| Phas cares were beginning to tell on Frau “Muhme”’ 
Bach, as she was affectionately called, and she was no 
longer well at all times. To this were added the worries 
she shared over the older sons. Bernhard Bach, repeating 
his history at Mihlhausen, was once more overwhelmed 
by disgraceful debts and excesses, and had run away. 
Heartsick and ashamed at the blot on the proud integ- 
rity of the family name, Bach once more paid the bills 
and fines, and sadly awaited some word from his way- 
ward son. In his letter to the boy’s landlord, he said 
among other things, “So loving and tender a father as 
yourself will understand the grief and sorrow with 
which I write this letter. I have not seen my, alas, un- 
dutiful boy since last year when I enjoyed so many 
-kindnesses at your hand. Your honor will remember 
that I then paid what he owed for his board, discharged 
the bond that seems to have been the cause of his leaving 
that place, and left a sum of money to meet his other 
debts, hoping that for the future he would reform his 
way of living. What can I do or say more? My warnings 
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“Great men are they who see that the spiritual is stronger 
than any material force.” —Emerson 


have failed and my loving care and help have proved’ 
unavailing. I can only bear my cross in patience and 
commend my undutiful boy to God’s mercy, never 
doubting that He will hear my sorrow-stricken prayer 
and in His good time bring my son to understand that 
the path of conversion leads to Him. Meanwhile I re- 
spectfully ask Your Honor to discover his whereabouts 
and let me know, in order that under God’s providence 
I may make a last effort to soften his hard heart and 
bring him to his right senses.’’ Bernhard’s career was 
cut short by death the following May. 


In August, 1741, Bach set out to visit Berlin. He 
arrived, however, just in time for his visit to be cut 
short by the serious illness of his wife, and hastened 
home again. Fortunately, it turned out to be “just an- 
other baby coming,” who was born the latter part of 
February following. This was Regina Susanna, Bach’s 
last child, destined to receive the niggardly dole of pub- 
lic charity before she died. 

Bach’s son, Carl Philip, had married the daughter of 
a liquor dealer and was living in Berlin. In 1747 on the 
occasion of their first child, Bach again visited Berlin. 
His visit however, was destined to take him into a far 
more imposing presence than that of a Berlin beer 
baron. This was none other than Frederick the Great, 
the most important figure in Europe at that time. 

Frederick the Great is an interesting figure in many 
ways. When he was not busy setting Europe by the ears, 
and even when he was thus busy, he puttered around 
with music. His big meal was at supper time, which was 
usually preceded by a formal concert, for which he 
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“There is nothing wonderful about it. You merely strike the 
right note and the organ does the rest.” —Bach 


not only picked out the music himself but laid out the 
orchestra parts on the stands of the various players. 

Thus it chanced that on Sunday, May 7, 1747, he 
had been busy doing that very thing and getting ready 
for an evening of solid enjoyment. In fact he himself 
stood poised, his lips puckered, and his flute ready to 
start a solo, when an attendant entered with the daily 
list of out-of-town visitors for him to scan. With his 
flute still in his hand he glanced carelessly through the 
names. Then turning excitedly to his players, the em- 
peror exclaimed, “Gentlemen, old Bach is here!” 

The concert was immediately abandoned and Bach 
was sent for without even time to change his travel- 
stained clothes, says the old story. Now among other 
hobbies, the emperor dabbled also in clavier playing. His 
courtiers did not think overly much of his clavier per- 
formances, though naturally they did not tell him so. 
But the collection of latest model hammer-action Silber- 
mann™ pianos that he had scattered all over his palace 
interested them very much. 


Followed eagerly by the king and his whole cortege, 
Bach was now escorted from room to room and had to 
try out every one of the pianos. On each he played 
something new and different and more difficult, to the 
admiration of his listeners. Bach himself was delighted 
with these new and improved instruments, and the zest 
of the hour showed itself in the brilliance of his per- 
formances. Asking the king to suggest a theme, he 
crowned the concert by improvising on it right then 
and there a difficult fugue so smooth and complicated 
that his listeners were astonished beyond words. 
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“Then they began to sing 
That extremely lovely thing, 
‘Scherzando, ma non troppe ppp!” 


—W.S. Gilbert: Bab Ballads 


The next day Bach gave an organ recital, which the 
emperor did not attend since it was held in church. But 
in the evening he was again invited to Pottsdam palace, 
where he completed his conquest of the emperor and his 
court by improvising another difficult but perfectly 
performed fugue in six parts. After apologizing for 
imperfections in his performance that did not exist, - 
Bach went back to Berlin to inspect the new opera 
house.** Bach’s visit so impressed Frederick the Great ~ 
that thirty years later he referred to it with admiration. 
However, it may be noted that the emperor conven- 
iently forgot to give Bach anything for his two con- 
certs. He was often absent-minded that way 
_ Nevertheless, when Bach got back to Leipzig he re- 
called the royal theme that he had improvised on so — 
brilliantly that night, developed it further with his pro- 
foundest skill, making it even more brilliant and adding 
to it a sonata for flute (the emperor played the flute), 
violin, and clavier. He then sent the whole collection to 
the emperor with an apologetic letter so groveling in 
its flattery that one might have thought the king had » 
given him a mint for his concerts. This gift of music 
has come down the years with the title, “Ein Musikal- 
isches Opfer” (“A Musical Offering’). The purse 
strings of the emperor, however, remained closed. Bach’s 
trip to Berlin was his last journey and he himself re- 
garded it as the highest point of his career. 

There remained for Bach one last echo of the fights 
he had had with city councilors, rectors, and the like. 
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“There is only one Bach.” —Frederick the Great 


It is an interesting example of the mentality Bach and 
his fellow-artists had to put up with at Leipzig. In 1748 
Bach’s pupil, Johann Friederich Doles, cantor at the 
Freiberg Gymnasium, decided to celebrate the first cen- 
tenary of the Peace of Westphalia and the saving of 
Protestantism, with a musical festival. The interest in 
it was great and it was an outstanding success. But the 
rector, Johann Gottlieb Biedermann, who had no ear 
or love for music, at the next large public school gather- 
ing, which was the May festival, seized his opportunity 
to be heard by a large audience, and launched forth 
into a violent and curiously ignorant denunciation of 
all music. 


Music, he pontificated, had no place in the curricu- 
lum of a self-respecting school. It made for a low type 
of character and was subversive of morals. He men- 
tioned Cato, Caligula, and Nero the fiddler, as examples 
to prove his point. He quoted Horace to the effect that 
musicians were fit only to be classified with hula dancers 
and “beggarly priests”! He spoke learnedly of the fact 
that the early Christians excluded music addicts from 
their religious meetings and allowed them the sacra- 
ment only once a year. 


It is amusing to note that the author of this speech 
was an educated man and a school superintendent. The 
best answer to such drivel would have been no answer 
at all. But musicians from all directions jumped to their 
feet and answered back in a mighty chorus that echoed 
and rattled about the rector’s ears like hail stones. For 
instance one writer expressed the hope that this great 
shower would clean out the rector’s dirty ears and help 
him to listen to music hereafter with a little more care 
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“The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus; 
Let no such man be trusted.” 
—Shakespeare: The Merchant of V enice 


if not appreciation. One can not help wondering if 
Ernesti himself did not have something to do with this 
celebrated attack on music. 

Poor Bach was already fast becoming blind and 
drooping toward his last illness, so he had no part in 
this fisticuff. But just as it was assumed by the public 
that the rector had aimed at Bach through his pupil, so 
also it was assumed by the other side that the more 
sulphurous of the answers (some of them were anony- 
mous) originated with Bach. Coming or going, he was 
made the center of the battle. 


“Twilight and Evening Star’ 


ee time had now come for Bach to be received up, 
to use a Scriptural expression. Bach’s own “Passion” 
began with a light stroke in May, 1749, from which, 
however, he well-nigh recovered. But his sight had also 
been failing him, so that he had to spend much of his 
time in a darkened room. Occasionally he would be 
assisted up the gallery steps to his beloved organ. Once 
there, he needed no further help, for his organ was as 
familiar to him as his own hand. Then he would play 
himself back into the past when he was Bach the Match- 
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“They that stand high have many blasts to shake them.” 
—Shakespeare: Richard the Third 


less Virtuoso. Or the old Lutheran chorales would be 
interpreted in ways so wistful and with a halo about 
them so divine that it seemed as though heaven itself 
were opened and the old master was there on angel 
wings in the midst of his harmonies. Occasionally also, 
he was able to strain his aching eyes once more for a 
little while, in an effort to set down musical visions that 
seethed in his head just as beautiful as ever. That part 
of him left him last, if it left at all. 

“The Art of Fugue” was completed (insofar as it was 
completed) during Bach’s last illnesses and his struggle 
with blindness. It is an important as well as interesting 
work. The last fugue has three themes, in the third of 
which the composer signs his name in music—B-A-C-H 

“¥7”” is the old designation for B Natural) .** With this 
musical autograph, the composition ends abruptly and 
unfinished. Forkel says that Bach’s blindness prevented 
him from completing the work. Bach’s son calls atten- 
tion, in a marginal note, to this autograph. ““The Art of 
Fugue” was published shortly after Bach’s death. Epoch- 
making as it was in the history of music, only about 
thirty copies had been sold after four years. The plates 
were never used again and were disposed of by Bach’s 
heirs at the price of old copper. Not enough copies were 
sold to pay for the plates used in engraving it. 

In December, 1749, a famous eye doctor, the Eng- 
lishman John Taylor, was in Leipzig, and examined 
Bach. A few weeks later, he attempted an operation 
which promised well but eventually failed. And medi- 
cated bandages and injudicious applications completed 
the job. It is likely that nothing in any doctor’s kit, 
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“Age with stealing steps 
Hath clawed me with his crutch.” 
—Shakespeare: Hamlet 


either in that day or this, could have helped Bach. But 
it is hard to be deferential toward this celebrated spe- 
cialist. He boasts too much, and is either misinformed, 
or does not know how to express himself. Furthermore, 
he operated on Handel, with the same lack of success. 
After Bach died, the papers said quite openly that he 
had helped kill the master. The reader may scan the 
following paragraph and try to make some sense out of 
it. It is the only clinical record of the case, and is writ- . 
ten by the doctor himself. 

“J have seen a vast variety of singular animals such 
as dromedaries, camels, etc., particularly at Leipzig, 
where a celebrated master of music, who had already 
arrived at his eighty-eighth year [Bach was sixty-five 
at the time of his operation], received his sight by my 
hands. It is with this very man that the famous Handel 
was first educated [Bach and Handel never met] and 
with whom I once thought to have had the same suc- 
cess, for having all circumstances in his favor, motions 
of the pupil, light, etc., but upon drawing the curtain, 
we found the bottom defective from a paralytic 
disorder.” ay 

Bach had been working on what was to be his last 
contribution to the music of this world. It was to con- 
sist of a book containing eighteen of the chorales he — 
loved best, elaborated and re-arranged for organ and 
two pedal-claviers. Fifteen were completed. Then came 
night. Bach felt that he had not long left. What should 
he do? He asked for his beloved daughter “‘Lissgen” and 
her husband. They were in mourning for their baby 
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“Eyes to the blind Thou art, O God! 
Earth I no longer see, 
Yet, truthfully my spirit 
Looks to Thee.” 
—Alice B. Neal: Blind 


boy but they hastened to his bedside. To his son-in-law 
the dying master dictated the sixteenth number, a 
choral prelude on the melody “Jesus Christus, Unser 
Heiland.” With pain and difficulty the next was also 
dictated. How appropriate it was—“Komm Gott Schép- 
fer, Heiliger Geist?’ (““Come, Holy Ghost, Creator 
Blest”’). He paused before the next one, his last piece 
of work on earth. He had chosen a chorale that he espe- 
cially loved, one that he and Magdalena had written into 
that old green-covered notebook way back in Weimar 
when they sat as bride and groom and he was teaching 
her the mysteries of his art. “Wenn wir in héchsten 
Nothen sein,” it began (“When in the hour of utmost 
need”). It, too, was appropriate. But standing now on 
the threshold of eternity, other hymn-words came to 
him, too, that were sung to the same melody, and he 
asked Altnikol to write those words as 2 heading: “Vor 
deinem Thron tret ich hiemit.” 


“Before Thy throne I now appear, 
O Lord, bow down Thy gracious ear. 
To me, and cast not from Thy face 
Thy sinful child that sues for grace. 


“Grant that in peace I close mine eyes, 
But, on the last day, bid me arise, 
And let me see Thy face for e’er. 
Amen, Amen! Lord, hear my prayer!” 
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“I have fought the good fight. I have kept the faith.” 
| —II Timothy 4:7 


“And after that, the dark’ 


dis twenty-third bar of music is reached. Abruptly 
the manuscript ends. Bach has written his last music. No 
more is he to pluck the choice hymn-flowers of his 
beloved church, braid them into graceful, fragrant gar- 
lands of wondrous beauty, and lay them reverently on 
the altar of his Lord. 

But the end was not yet. On the eighteenth of July, 
Bach was lying in his darkened room, trying with his 
sightless, smarting eyes to pierce the gloom. Suddenly 
there was light! He could see familiar objects around 
him. He saw the faces of friends, of some of his children 
(the oldest sons were not present at his death-bed), and 
of his dear faithful wife. A few hours later the miracle 
was withdrawn. Another stroke seized him and he was 
soon in the grip of a high fever. His body fought. on, 
though his soul had for a long time been poised for 
flight. Long before this Bach had written as his con- 
tribution to a little hymnbook called Geistliche Lieder 
(“Spiritual Songs”) a haunting little melody to some 
words that he loved: “Come, Sweet Death.” Now the 
time was fast drawing nigh. 

It was just at the time of twilight that his weeping’ 
wife and children, the pastor, and a few chosen friends 
stood around his bed and waited for the last tired sigh, 
and bade him farewell. Through the closed doors of the 
sacred chamber filtered the sounds of this world, the 
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“Come, soothing death! Come, blest repose! 
Come, lead me, homeward I’m returning, 
Weary of earth and yearning; 
O come, I wait on thee. Come soon and set me free! 
Mine eyelids gently close; come, blest repose!” 
—Translation by Oscar R. Overby 


shouts of his half-grown choir boys playing around the 
fountain of St. Thomas church yard, the old, creaking 
waterwheel in the mill hard by, the clatter of wooden 
shoes, of hoofs, and of clumsy carts along the cobbled 
street, all the rude, busy sounds of a restless world rush- 
ing heedlessly by. They would never disturb him again. 
At a quarter of nine, Tuesday evening, July 28, 1750, 
Bach’s soul left this weary world to stand in the pres- 
ence of his Lord. 


“Blest Repose” 


a ls funeral rites for Bach were delayed until Friday 
because of three days of public penance (“‘Busstage’’) 
that came that same week. The penance was not for 
him. It had been an annual event ever since 1710. From 
six o'clock in the morning until after vespers, bells 
tolled. But they did not toll for him either. It was all 
a part of the same public penance. At an early hour, so 
as not to interfere with this same penance, Bach’s body 
was carried by indifferent hands to the ancient Johan- 
niskirche burial ground. 

It is not certain it was on Friday; they did not keep 
careful records. One notation says the thirtieth, another 
the thirty-first. But both record that it was very early. 
Other things accounted for that. 
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“Come, soothing death! Come, blest repose! 
I would see Jesus far yonder, 
And among angels wander. 
Solemnly bells foretell evening is nigh. Farewell! 
Mine eyelids soon shall close. Come, blest repose.” 
—Translation by Oscar Overby 


All that was customary at funerals was done. There 
was a choir that sang, at reduced rates, Bach being a 
teacher. The usual sermon was preached in which the - 
pastor said what he was supposed to say. But there was 
one bit of extravagance, Bach was buried in an oak 
casket. His wife likely so far forgot herself as to insist 
on that, as she was accused later of being careless with 
money. It is not certain where Bach’s grave was—some- 
where along the south wall of the church, they thought 
long afterward. They did not bother to place a marker. 
What does it matter? 

With indecent haste, while Bach’s coffin was still 
above ground, the city council appointed his successor. 
It did not take long. They had one picked out before 
Bach died, and would have installed him but for the 
petition of some friends. In the minutes of that meet- 
ing, there is not one word of regret or of appreciation 
for the dead master. Publications of the day contained 
brief accounts of his life and passing, some of them 
erroneous after the manner of newspapers. There was 
also a sort of perfunctory praise, mostly for Bach the 
acrobat of the organ. A few friends who understood 
Bach, praised him warmly, sorrowfully, knowing that 
a prophet had been among them. But their voices were 
largely unnoticed. 

Bach’s bills were all paid up when he died. But he 
died poor in this world’s goods. There were a few pieces 
of gold and a few more of silver. His most valuable 
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“At elske, ofre alt, og glemmes, det blev min saga.” 
—Ibsen: Kongsemnerne 


legacy, as the appraisers saw it, consisted of musical 
instruments, which included five claviers. They had 
been his hobby. There was some silverware, some tin 
ware, a couple of snuff boxes, some furniture, utensils, 
some old clothes, a few nicknacks, and other things that 
always accumulate when one lives a long time in one 
place. There were a few shelves of books, consisting 
almost entirely of well-thumbed works on Lutheran 
theology and similar subjects, and some hymnbooks. 
Finally, there was an almost infinite number of musical 
manuscripts,” but who was interested in them? After 
funeral expenses had been paid and.creditors satisfied, 
Magdalena Bach got the widow’s third allowed by law. 
The rest was divided among nine contentious half- 
brothers and sisters who quarreled over the remains. 
There was'‘not much to fight over, since the great bulk 
of his estate consisted of manuscripts. 


Two years later, Magdalena Bach was a pauper in a 
public almshouse. As long as she could, she did her best 
for herself and her four minor children. As for the older 
ones, they were like themselves, showing but little con- 
cern for a step-mother, no matter how devoted she had 
been to them. Frau Bach held on to some of Bach’s heir- 
looms as long as she could. But one by one she had to 
sell them, including her share of manuscripts. She wept 
as she parted with them. Others were taken away from 
her before she was admitted to the poorhouse. They 
might have a cash value, the authorities said. Moneyed 
people accused Frau Bach of being a poor manager. 
What did these complacent bankers know about mak- 
ing both ends meet on nothing? 
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“Shovel them under and let me work! 
I am the grass, 
Let me work!” 
—Carl Sandburg: Grass 


Eight years after entering the almshouse, she fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave, February 27, 1760. She 
was buried in the same graveyard as her husband, but 
she in the paupers’ row. The location was not even 
noted. Fittingly does Terry exclaim, “Nothing more 
vividly declares its [Bach’s community’s] unapprecia- 
tion of him than its cold neglect of his widow.” But 
one figure stands out. Blessed be the memory of organist 
Johann Gottlieb Gorner. He quarreled bitterly with 
Bach while he lived, but he stood manfully by his widow 
when Bach died. He was not called ““Gottlieb” in vain. 

A number of years after Sebastian had been laid 
away, a new cemetery was opened in connection with 
the Johanniskirche. A road was then built over that 
part of the old graveyard where his body was supposed 
to be. The obliteration of Bach was complete. 
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“Dead! 
_ And the Muses cried with a storm-cry, 
‘Send them no more prophets for evermore! 
Let the people die.’ ” 
—Tennyson: The Dead Prophet 


Postlude 


Pee is no need to tell more about the lives of Bach’s 
children than has been told. Some of them were ordi- — 
nary, some unworthy; some did well, and a few attained 
fame. Only Bach’s youngest daughter, Regina Susanna, 
a spinster, entered the nineteenth century. In May, 
1800,-a Leipzig musical publication contained this para- 
graph: “The family of Bach is extinct but for a single 
daughter of the great Sebastian. And that daughter, 
now no longer young, is—starving!” 

There was a slight response. Here and there lovers of 
the best in music, who revered the work and memory 
of Bach, sent in little gifts, until by the end of the year 
she had received some seventy dollars. She thanked 
them profusely and with proper humbleness. But soon 
music-lovers from other lands also began to take notice. 
Even Beethoven, a sincere admirer of Bach, quit growl- 
ing long enough to promise a manuscript for publication 
and sale to swell the fund. Other well known musicians, 
too, added their sympathy and their modicum. Poor 
Regina Susanna had real cause eventually to burst into 
tears as she thanked kind hearts from all over the world, 
that provided for her remaining years. She died in 1809. 
That was the year Mendelssohn was born. 

It is of course somewhat inaccurate to say that Nahant 
Sebastian Bach was entirely forgotten by the musical 
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“Dead he is not, but departed, for the artist never dies.” 
—Longfellow 


world. A few of his motets, clavier works, and others 
never quite died. And great musicians ever since, from 
Haydn and Mozart to Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner, 
have loved him and acknowledged their own and the 
world’s great debt to him. 

But it took a long time for the world to see that he 
was something more than an instrumental technician 
and an expositor of Lutheran chorales, that he had pio- 
neered in almost every field of music and had something 
to offer in them all, that he was the “Father of modern 
music.”’ For before the world could even begin to eval- 
uate properly his tremendous achievements in musical 
history, it had to be brought to a much higher level than 
it had attained in Bach’s day or for many a day after 
him. Meanwhile, old Bach lay practically forgotten in 
the Johannis-church graveyard. 

In 1789 Mozart visited Leipzig and became ac- 
quainted with Bach’s motet, “Singet dem Herrn ein 
neues Lied.”’ He was so charmed that he studied all the 
Bach motets he could lay hands on. In 1802 the first 
biography of Bach appeared, by Johann Nikolaus For- 
kel. These events caused slight ripples of renewed in- 
terest in the old master. But they soon ceased. Bach 
slept on. | 

The first centenary of Bach’s birth passed without 
notice. Perhaps it was not strange after all. Polyphonic 
choral music which reached its peak with him, quickly 
receded. The day of the chorale, the motet, and of long 
technical exercises in counterpoint, was over. In Bach’s 
latter days and in the generation that followed, it was 
Italian opera that people were falling in love with. Not 
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“For since he would sit in a prophet’s seat 
As a lord of the human soul, 
We needs must scan him from head to feet, 
Were it but for a wart or a mole.” 
—Tennyson: The Dead Prophet 


the tremendous Wagnerian kind, nor that of Verdi— 
they were a long way off. But a much lower order. 
Opera and chamber music of a lighter vein came more 
and more to the front. Soon after that it was the sym- 
phony. It developed faster than the opera and came to 
its majority in Beethoven. 

Another thing that helped men forget Bach easily 
was the secularization of music that was already set- 
ting in when he died. The church was losing its hold 
on the musical world, and men like Ernesti, Biedermann, 
and the rest, crude and grotesque though they were, 
were harbingers of a new day when there would be 
educational and cultural pharaohs that knew not Joseph. 
When one reads of churches that would have tied down 
sacred music to out-lived, five-toned chants and other 
limited forms, and exclude congregational participa- 
tion, and of others that would exclude music entirely 
from churches, including organs and choirs, it is no 
wonder that music became more and more unchurched, 
and developed along secular lines. Dance movements, 
instrumental compositions, and color harmony soon re- 
placed the chorales and counterpoint of the preceding 
period. 

And finally, it is easy to forget one after death who 
was hardly remembered in life. 

Nevertheless, though Bach slept long, he really did 
not die. | 

In the fall of 1820, an eleven-year-old little Jewish 
lad sat at the piano of a harmony class far beyond one 
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“You confessed to me that if life were to deprive you of hope 

and faith, this one choral would bring it back again to you.” 

—From a letter Schumann wrote to Mendelssohn, in 
which the reference is to one of Bach’s chorales. 


of his years, in the Singakademie in Berlin. They were 
studying, by way of illustration, a simple little chorale 
from a forgotten work by an obscure German master, 
namely ‘‘Befiel du deine Wege” from the Saint Matthew 
Passion of Johann Sebastian Bach.** The little fellow, 
moved deeply by the music and the words, began to 
sing, too, with all his heart, along with the rest of the 
class. After they were through, a student nudged his 
neighbor and said loudly enough for them all to hear, 
‘How appropriate! The little Jew kid raises his voice 
to the Savior, too!”” They all laughed. Even the teacher 
smiled. But the little black-haired Jew, Felix Mendels- — 
sohn, ran all the way home and sobbed out his story to 
his father and declared that he would never go back 
there. The next day father Mendelssohn did what he 
had had in mind to do for some time. He took his boy 
over to the Lutheran church and had him baptized. 
One need not add that the baptism was one of expedi- 
ency. But for little Felix, the words and the music of 
the chorale they had sung that day, had just begun their 
work. Three years later he was instructed and confirmed 
by the Reverend Mr. Wilmsen. Bach and his Saint Mat- 
thew Passion chorale had converted Felix Mendelssohn. 

It was about the time of his confirmation that he 
got hold of a complete copy of the Passion, and before 
many days he knew the whole masterpiece by heart. 
Bach became his ideal, the epitome of everything that 
was great and noble, musically and spiritually. Young 
though he was, he played Bach, dreamed Bach, and 
preached Bach in an age that knew the master but little 
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“It may be well to wait a century for a reader, as God has 
waited six thousand years for an observer!” 
—John Kepler, the astronomist 


and loved him less. When Mendelssohn was twenty 
years old and was already internationally famous, a 
taunting reference to Bach as a dry and mathematical 
contrapuntalist made young Felix resolve to revive 
the Saint Matthew Passion and show the world how 
little it knew about the master. He got together sixteen 
choice voices and began to practice the oratorio Satur- 
day nights at his home. The musical big-wigs sniffed 
and scoffed. But the world that now listened to the 
rehearsals, was quite different from the world of Bach’s 
day. 

By the time the oratorio was ready for presentation, 
the choir had grown to a chorus of four hundred 
voices. The tickets were sold out long before the night 
ef performance, and a thousand people were turned 
away for lack of room. This first rendition was on 
March 11, 1829, exactly a century after Bach had pre- 
sented it to an uninterested public, and was the first 
performance by anyone outside of Bach himself. “‘And 
to think,” said Mendelssohn jubilantly afterward, “that 
it should be a Jew that gave back to the people this 
greatest of Christian works!’ This was the only occa- 
sion in Mendelssohn’s whole life after his conversion, 
that he was ever known to refer to his Jewish origin. 
Ten days later, on Bach’s own birthday, the oratorio 
was given again to a packed auditorium. Mendelssohn’s 
sister, Fanny, has described the scene. ““The auditorium 
was like a church; the deepest quiet and the most sol- 
emn devotion prevailed. Only now and then involun- 
tary utterances of intense emotion were heard.” 
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“By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands, thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned.” 
—Pope 


Thus Bach’s immortal “Passion” and with it Bach 
himself, after a hundred years, was restored to the 
world by the Jewish lad whom he had won with his 
chorale. It was the same Mendelssohn who wrote” after 
he became disgusted at the low level of plot and music 
in the operas of his day, that if this style were indispen- 
sable he would forsake opera and write oratorios. There- 
upon he wrote “Saint Paul,” using exclusively the Bible 
and his chorale-book after the manner of Bach. Others 
followed.*® Mendelssohn, too, knew his Bible well and 
followed it implicitly, saying, ““The Bible is always the 
best of all.” | 

It was Mendelssohn’s tremendous revival of Bach” 
that led to the formation of the Bach Gesellschaft and 
its gradual and epoch-making publication of Bach’s 
works.” 

The second centennial of Bach’s birth did not pass 
unnoticed. Commemorations of one kind or another 
took place all over the world. And at Leipzig a different 
type of city councilors than he had known, placed on 
the south wall of the St. Johanniskirche a plaque with 
this inscription: 

| Auf dieser Seite 
des ehemaligen Johanniskirchhofes 
wurde 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
am 31 Juli 1750 begraben. 


In 1894, the old church was torn down and rebuilt. 
Since this afforded good opportunity, an effort was then 
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“Sometimes when the guest is gone, the host remembers 
sweet, courteous things unsaid.” —Masefield: The Faithful 


made to locate the grave of the master. It was a diffi- 
cult task, but there were a few clues. The records, 
which paid no attention to where his body was placed, 
paid minute attention to the fact that his grave digger 
was paid, and how much. From that item it was also 
learned that Bach was laid away in an oaken casket. 
It was further learned that out of some fourteen hun- 
dred bodies buried there the year Bach died, only twelve 
were thus buried. After digging for three days, two 
oaken caskets were uncovered. On October 22, they 
came upon a third, containing a skeleton that seemed 
to measure up to the specifications and measurements of 
Bach. The grisly remains were removed, and put into a 
plain limestone sarcophagus which six years later was 
placed beneath the altar of the church. 

The mouldering remains were likely those of Bach, 
but they could just as well have left him in peace where 
he was. “It was with a smart of shame,” says Terry, “that 
the pilgrim views Bach’s resting place in the dingy white- 
washed vault that houses his ashes.’? Handel, his con- 
temporary, lies in Westminster Abbey. 

The two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the 
master’s birth has come and gone. It was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm all over the music-loving world. 
Phonograph companies and radio broadcasters vied with 
each other in reproducing his works, as did symphony 
orchestras and Bach societies. New and delightful or- 
chestral versions by such men as Leopold Stokowsky 
thrilled American concert-goers. Bach has finally begun 
in real earnest to come into his own. 

Perhaps among the rank and file of his own church. 
too. Bach will some day really come into his own! 
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Appendix 


“Of all the works with which Bach enriched the world, the 
one which is most cherished by musicians today is the ‘Well 
Tempered Clavichord.”” —New International Encyclopedia 


Appendix 


1 Page vii 

Bach’s biographers as a rule pay brief but sincere tribute to the 
spiritual side of Bach. Rutland Boughton, author of Bach the Master, 
does not do so, however. He makes him out to be a sort of musical 
Rabelais who wrote for the church under the compulsion of his 
job, but who did so with his tongue in his cheek. This is a curious 
diagnosis, found nowhere else. 

2 Page ix 

Out of about eighty German chorales in the Lutheran Hymnary 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America alone, definitely 
known to have been written before the year 1700, I have identified 
sixty-three with which Bach has worked. He undoubtedly worked 
with more of them. 

There are, of course, some practical arguments against many of 
Bach’s chorales, such as extreme range and intricacy of inner voices. 
These difficulties are not insurmountable, however. Many of his 
most beautiful arrangements are no more difficult than those of 
other composers, used in our church for generations. He does not 
have many original hymns but those he has are gems. 

None of the hymnbooks of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, in 
America or abroad, have any arrangements of chorales by Bach. 
The English hymnbook of the Swedish Augustana Synod has one. 
The German Missouri Synod has three, all of them re-edited. The 
United Lutheran Church has none. 


** Page xix 
It is possible that Bach the Baker (German: Backer) brought the 


name “Bach” into the family tree, says Forkel. But Spitta says that 
the old form seems to have been “‘Baach” rather than “Bicker.” 
4 Page 41 

This peculiar condition attached to Buxtehude’s organ position 
seems hard to take seriously, but Bach’s biographers seem to accept 
it as a fact, and discuss it gravely. The man who eventually got the 
post did marry his daughter. 
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“The art you cultivate is holy, and you must render your lives 
holy, if you would be its priests.” 
—Mazzini, to young musicians 


5 Page 42 

The thirtieth (last) variation of Bach’s “Goldberg Variations” is 
the classic example among Bach biographers of a quod-libet. If 
hymns No. 253, 424, 97, 71, and 296 of the Lutheran Hymnary 
(Norwegian Lutheran Church of America) were all sung together 
at the same time, they would constitute a very interesting quod- 
libet. In their original form, these melodies were actually so ar- 
ranged by Johann Goldel in the sixteenth century. A portion of it 
may be found in Grove’s Dictionary of Music, under ‘“Quod-libet.” 
For simpler examples, sing together Balfe’s “Then You'll Remember 
Me” and Knight’s “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’; or Ste- 
phen Foster’s ““Swanee Ribber” and Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 


8 Page 61 

Boughton maintains that the make-up of Bach’s choirs can be 
traced even in the music he wrote for them, in that the top lines 
being sung by immature boys forced him to stick to the well-known 
hymn-tunes of his day, while the lower voices, being sung by more 
mature and experienced voices, were made more embellished and 


difficult. 


7 Page 73 

The giving of dates of baptism instead of birthdays springs from 
the fact that the dates of birth are not always known. The old 
parish records did not always note the time of birth. The date_ of 
baptism, however, was carefully noted, being the date of the child’s 
spiritual re-birth, through the means of grace. Children were 
usually baptized two days after birth, except in emergencies, a 
custom so well established that one can be quite safe in determin- 
ing a child’s birthday from the date of his baptism. It is by this 
method of deduction that the birthday of Bach is established. 
There is no mention of his birthday in the parish record. But he was 
baptized March 23, 1785. 
8 Page 83 

For instance the Viola da Gamba which now survives only as an 
organ stop. The Viola Pomposa and the Lauten Clavicymbal and 
others are credited to Bach’s inventiveness. 
® Page 104 


During the distribution at Communion a motet was sung, or a 
hymn, or both, except during Lent and the last three Sundays in 
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“Even at St. Thomas’s, Leipzig, Bach’s music suffered almost 
complete neglect, until a generation after Forkel’s death 


(1818).” —C. S. Terry 


Advent. Then there were no motets or cantatas, and even the organ 
was silent, says Forkel. 


10 Page 105 

This was quite common throughout the continent. Young Franz 
Joseph Haydn and his brother Michael, for instance, belonged to a 
similar choir. 


11 Page 106 
Translated freely from the Book of Regulations of the school 
the very year that Bach arrived. | 


12 Page 107 

This was the school with which Bishop Ken was associated and 
for whose boys he wrote his famous “Evening” and “Midnight” 
and “Morning” hymns, all ending in the now universally used 
Doxology, ‘“‘Praise God from Whom All are Flow.” 


13 Page 107 
There must have been some exceptions, however. Bach himself 
was buried early in the morning. 


14 Page 108 

Forks were still rare among ordinary folks, and knives were pri- 
vately owned, as were also toothpicks, which were used very openly 
and enthusiastically. 


15 Page 112 

Adding this list to the lise of children by his first wife, an inter- 
esting summary may be worked out: Bach had twenty children, 
seven by his first wife and thirteen by his second. Of these, eleven 
were boys and nine were girls (i. e., five boys and two girls by the 
first marriage, and six boys and seven girls by the second). Exactly 
half of his children reached maturity: five boys and five girls. Nine 
children survived their father: two boys and one girl from his first 
marriage and three boys and three girls from his second. One died 
an imbecile. At least two were prodigals. 


Pace i113 

It had been customary for the cantor to choose the hymns, but 
in consultation with the preacher for the occasion, so as to have 
them fit in with the sermon. It is significant that Bach had no 
trouble with other preachers on this point. 
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“Bach’s works are a priceless national patrimony. No other 
nation possesses a treasure comparable to it.’ —C. 8S. Terry 


17 Page 116 

Within the few weeks just preceding this, in addition to the 
tremendous and lengthy Saint Matthew Passion, Bach had com- 
posed and conducted three major cantatas, not to speak of lesser 
works. 


1 Pagerl 16 

It was not the Thomaskirche’s turn to have a “Passion” that 
year, but Bach wanted it there this time anyway, because of its 
better facilities. It had two organs, for instance. 


19 \Page120 
He was son of the Ernesti who was rector when Bach came to 
Leipzig. Apparently like father like son. , 


sO Paget22 


One can not but wonder where this Russian got such a German 
name. 


fh Pace 125 

This position was somewhat like that of “Kentucky Colonel,” 
more honorary than laborious, and did not necessitate moving from 
Leipzig. 
22 Page 131 

Gottfried Silbermann looms large in the history of the modern 
piano. A few years before this he had constructed a couple of 
hammer-action claviers and had asked Bach to try them out. Bach, 
while he praised their good points warmly, pointed out their weak- 
nesses quite frankly so that Silbermann became angry. Afterward, 
however, as he thought it over, he admitted the reasonableness of 
Bach’s criticisms, and made attempts at overcoming them. Later 
he again asked Bach’s opinion. These were among the first piano- 
fortes in the modern sense. 


#4 Page 132 

He showed more interest in the side room than the opera house 
itself, however. As an expert in acoustics, he noticed from its pecu- 
liar construction that it would have special acoustical properties. 
Stationing someone at one end of the gallery, he went to the other 
and spoke some words in a low voice with his face to the wall. To 
the person at the other end, the words came clear and plain, but 
to those on the main floor below they were an indistinct jumble. 
All this was duly noted and chalked down by admirers in attendance. 
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“Forkel [Bach’s first biographer] stood almost alone in 1802 
in his opinion of Bach’s preeminence. Even Beethoven placed 
Bach after Handel and Mozart, but knew little of his music 


on which to found a decision.” —C. 8. Terry 


erage 135 
Liszt has expanded this musical signature of Bach into an im- 
pressive organ solo. 
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25 Page 141 

One present-day catalog lists 1,110 instrumental, and 1,936 
vocal or choral numbers from his hand, which seems unbelievable. 
From them all, Bach himself realized a small fraction of as much 
money as was paid for three stray manuscripts of his at an auction 
in Berlin some years ago. No one knows how many manuscripts of 
Bach have been lost, though many have cropped up again, some 
in most peculiar ways. The first copy of the Saint Matthew Passion, 
for instance, that Mendelssohn saw, was a fragment from a bundle 
that his teacher, Zelter, had rescued from a cheese monger, who 
was using them as wrapping-paper. 


26 Page 148 

Also called the “Passion Chorale,” used with the words, ‘“O 
Sacred Head Now Wounded.” The melody is by Hans Leo Hassler 
and is used to several sets of words, and is variously harmonized 
in the oratorio. It may be found in Lutheran Hymnary (Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of America) No. 284; German Missouri 
English Hymnbook No. 525; Swedish Augustana Hymnbook No. 
116; Common Service Book (United Lutheran Church) No. 99. 


27 Page 150 ) 
December 19, 1831. Mendelssohn had himself attempted opera 
and failed, however. 


oe Paze. 150 
See “Elijah,” his best oratorio; “Christus”; and others. 
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“Time discovers truth.” —Seneca 


29 Page 150 
Abetted, of course, by such champions of Bach as Schumann, 
Liszt, Spohr, Chopin, and others. 


Hee Dave 50 

The Bach Gesellschaft’s tremendous task of publishing all of 
Bach’s works was made possible by subscriptions from all over the 
world and copies were limited consequently pretty much to the 
subscribers. It reached forty-six volumes and took fifty years. The 
organization disbanded in 1900, having completed its work. It 
was succeeded by the New Bach Gesellschaft, organized primarily 
to republish Bach in piano score. The Peters Edition is another im- 
portant and complete edition, and there are others more or less 
comprehensive. In June, 1936, the Bach Organ Music Society came 
out with Volume I of a series of Bach recordings that it is hoped 
will be to the Recorded Bach what the Peters and Gesellschaft 
editions are to the Printed Bach. 
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